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« BRIGHTER, BIGGER, AND BETTER THAN BEFORE."’ 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


tN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


24 Pages. 
COLUMBUS NUMBER. 


Tue first number in the year 1892 is devoted to 
the Discoverer, whose four-hundredth anniversary 
it is. The number contains the story of Christo- 
pher Columbus, told in brief by THomas A. JaN- 
vier ; ‘* The First Christmas in America,” by Kirk 
Munroe ; the ninth instalment of the Columbus 
serial, *‘ Diego Pinzon,” by J. R. Coryeit; the 
second instalment of ‘‘ The Fate of Belfield,” by 
Mary Secpen McCoss, and articles and poems by 
CHARLES CARLETON CorFin, MARGARET E. SANGSTER, 
Juuia C. R. Dorr, and others. 


Portraits of Cotumpus and Americo Vespucci, 
printed on paper suitable for framing, will be sent 
free to all who are subscribers or regular purchas- 
ers of Harper's YOUNG PeopLe on February 16, 
1392. 

SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $200 PER YEAR 


PustisHeD BY HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 


HARPER’S BAZAR, 


wit 


A Four-page Illustrated Supplement. 


TKEMS: 10 CENTS A COPY.—84 00 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
Subacr iptions may begin with any Number. 


Our next number will contain a Pattern-sheet Supplement 
with a variety of full-sized patterns, accompanied by ilustra 
tions and descriptions of Ladies’ Toilettes, including Visiting 
and Reception Gowns, Faney Dresses, Children’s Clothing, 
etc., ele. 


ADAM'S ALE. 


NE of the most difficult things with which a house- 
keeper has to contend is the absence of good wa- 
ter for household purposes, for drinking or cooking 
or other uses. We all know how in country houses 
the giving out of the cistern puts the washing, the 
ironing, and the baking days ali awry, and the drying 
up of the well reduces a household to the condition 
of beggary from the next well that has not ¢ ‘ven 
out. If she is not so fortunate as to live where the 
water springs out of a granite or slate formation, but 
is in a limestone country, the house-keeper is often 
at her wits’ end with the hardness of the well-water. 
If the well is fed through a chalky region, she finds 
the water the worst in the world for washing, although 
a pinch or two of soda will then soften it enough for 
making tea and coffee. If she knows already that a 
handful of wood ashes stirred into a pail of this hard 
water will soften it very considerably, a sediment 
falling that leaves the rest in a condition fit for use, 
she will be able to save herself a great deal of vexa- 
tion. Sometimes, also, she will find that exposure to 
the air in a broad shallow vessel tends to reduce the 
alkaline condition of the water. The hard water that 
deposits a crust on the inside of the teakettle is by 
no means healthy. This furring, however, may be 
dissolved by boiling in the kettle a little muriate of 
ammonia. Even salt sea-water can be softened suffi- 
ciently to wash with, after a fashion, by the admix- 
ture with it of soda 
Of all water, that called spring- water is undoubtedly 
the best, for as it bubbles up out of the ground it is 
full of carbovic-acid gas that gives it its sparkle ana 
vivacity; and it furnishes a peculiar instance of the 
convertibility of nature's products that this very gas, 
which is so deadly to breathe, is thus seen to be healthy 
to swallow, cooling and strengthening the internal 
organs. Rain-water is, of course, very valuable, but 
it lacks the life of the other. It is, however, pure 
vapor condensed, and has taken up neither mineral 
nor organic matter; and pure in itself, it purifies the 
air through which it falls by bringing down the clean 
upper air into the poisoned strata over cities and 
swamps and graveyards. But with this rain-water, 
as indeed with other sorts as well, the house-keeper 
often has to contend on account of the lead pipes 
through which it is conducted—a little more than a 
tenth of a grain of that form of lead to a gallon of 
water being enough to injure the health of a house- 
hold. If, however, she filters this lead water through 
sand, she renders it much less harmful. Where there 
is cpring-water in plenty, it is too frequently rendered 
noxious by means of sewage that infiltrates the upper 
soil, percolates to long distances, and poisons the 
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whole flow. In this sewage the nitrogenous parts, 
mixing with water and slowly absorbing oxygen, 
develop nitrous and nitric acids, and these, uniting 
with the lime, form nitrates and nitrites, to leave out 
of the question mention of the carbon and hydrogen. 
Wherever these nitrates and nitrites are found, the 
water is unfit to drink, There are various ways in 
which such water may be partially purified: as by 
soaking in it bits of oak wood, whose tannin, thus 
extracted, is of service; by stirring it about with char- 
coal, and letting it settle afterward; by the use of 
sulphuric acid, twenty dro,s of which will purify a 
gallon; by means of pulverized alum, a half-ounce of 
which will sweeten a barrel of foul water. Again, 
pouring water from a height purifies it by the admis- 
sion of fresh air and oxygen. As sure a way as any, 
when the water is not extremely bad, is to boil it, and 
then aerate it by pouring or tossing it a number of 
times from one vessel to another. But as boiling 
subtracts the carbonic -acid gas, that can be forced 
into it again by a pump, as water will take up a vol- 
ume of that substance equal to its own. In connee- 
tion with the mention of boiling, it may be interesting 
to recall the fact that while upon the surface of the 
earth, and under the pressure of the whole height of 
the atmosphere, water boils at 212° Fahrenheit, yet 
on mountain-tops, where the height of the super- 
incumbent column of air is, of course, less, it boils at 
alower point. De Saussure found it to boil on Mount 
Blanc ata trifle over 185°, and Tyndall at a trifle less. 
Thus for every 590 feet ascended, water boils one de- 
gree lower, and the height of a hill as well as of a 
people's civilization may thus be known by its rela- 
tion to the boiling-point. There area number of use- 
ful little things which cook and house-keeper should 
recollect apropos of these matters. One of these is 
that although we cannot boil water in one vessel in- 
side of another containing boiling water, yet if the 
outer vessel be filled with brine, then the water in 
the inner vessel will boil when the brine does; and 
another is that we can cool anything much more rap- 
idly by putting ice on top of it than by putting it on 
the ice, the cold particles always descending first, and 
letting the warm ones come up to get chilled in their 
turn. 

While standing water should always be left uncov- 
ered, and exposed to the oxygen of the air, which 
prevents decay, it should never be left near any foul 
substance, as it will invariably absorb more or less of 
the foulness. The best of all courses to pursue for 
the sake of safety, however, whon all is said, is to fil- 
ter water. The poorest family that lives may have 
a filter by taking a common five-cent flower-pot of 
earthen-ware, putting in the hole a piece of thoroughly 
cleansed sponge, over that a couple of inches-of pul- 
verized chareoal, and over that a couple of inches of 
sand; over that again abc ut half as much clean coarse 
gravel; and then the water, slowly filtering through, 
must needs have been very bad at the start not to be 
very pure at the end. 





MRS. WOUTER VAN TWILLER. 
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“ WERE you present, Captain Whoppers?” said Mrs. Van 
Twiller, with a quizzical look on her face. Mrs. Van Twil- 
ler, according to her usual custom, had left ber seat on 
Whoppers’s approach, and was standing as she spoke, with 
her hand on the back of a high carved chair. She was not 
often gracious enough to Whoppers even to look amused, as 
she did to-day. 

** Well, not exactly,” said Whoppers, twitching his shoul- 
ders. He was, of course, on the hearth-rug, more buoyant 
and springy than ever—his story being good. ‘‘ Not exact- 
ly, but I passed half an hour afterwards, and heard the 
whole thing at the club.” 

** Heard what?” said Professor Prodgers, rising and facin 
him. The Professor has one peculiarity I may have failed 
to mention. When Whoppers begins to speak, Prodgers 
always seems absorbed in something else. He invariably 
rises, however, at any Unusual extravagance, and with grave 
courtesy asks him to repeat himself. There is just a sug- 
gestion at these moments about the Professor—thin, stoop- 
ing, spectacled as he is—of the ancient knight with his chal- 
lenge; and something, too, of the careful monitor. At these 
times, in truth, he is altogether indescribable. 

“That this new crank,” said Whoppers, ‘‘ pulled out 
Panderfelt’s door-bell, and tried to strangle the butler with 
its wire end for refusing to let him have a bit of his master’s 
brains. The butler, seeing the crank had no carpet-bag, 
called for help, caught the fingers of the would-be assassin 
in the door, and held him till a policeman could be awak- 
ened round the next block. The policeman pounded the 
fellow blue, and took him to the station in an ambulance.” 

The look on Van Penrwyppe’s face was delightful in its 
confusion. The whole story had already been Senied, with 
careful elaboration, in the Gentlewoman’s Hour. The crank 
had never rung the bell. Millionaires’ bells nowadays are 
only touched. Then the crank had told the policeman in 
the street what he wanted, and not the butler. Most of the 
talk, too, had been in the papers, not in the clubs. Yet here 
was a man now discussing it all to whom Van Pennwyppe 
had been accustomed heretofore to look for his choicest bits. 
He had never demanded accuracy of Whoppers. That was 
a trifle. But he bad sup he was getting freshness. 
For the first time his con was shaken. Van Penn- 
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wyppe did not understand that men of Captain 's 
stamp never concern themselves with denials, if it 
them best to hold to their own peculiar versions. 

‘They pounded the wrong man, sir,” said the Professor, 
with a long look at Who and a slight inclination of the 
head. Then turning, addressing us: ‘ This hue and 
ery nst cranks has been going on for centuries. Gali- 
leo, Newton, Watts, Stephenson, Hume, Bergh, and the rest 
of them, all were cranks in their day. Yet what would the 
world have been without them? as last year's exca- 
vated —— I tell you,” turning to Whoppers, “a little 
intellectual dynamite is a very good thing once in half a 
century.” 

Hebe Van Auken had risen from her chair, and was stand- 
ing by the Professor, with one of her daintily gloved hands 
a pleadingly on his uplifted elbow. 

‘*Oh, Professor, you certainly don’t mean you approve of 
those horrid men who blow up everybody!” 

** My dear,” said the Professor, gently, ‘‘ you know I do 
not. hat I object to is the classification. Maniacs are 
one thing, cranks are another. Give me a first-class crank, 
and I will accomplish anything, from building a church to 
revolutionizing a government. My crank is a man of enor- 
mous energy, with a corresponding enormous idea.” 

“Speaking of ideas,”—it. was shes who spoke; we 
had not seen him come in—* wait till you see my costume 
for Twelfth-Night at the Century! That's the great night 
of the year. Five hundred centurions to be there—clergy- 
men, professors, authors, inters, judges, doctors — all 
dressed in paper caps and aprons, in grand procession 
through that beautiful club-house, each man beating a toy 
drum or blowing a penny trumpet. I’m going to make a 
study of the staircase as they come down.” 

" Yes,” said Miss Van Auken, “ but I should rather have 
gone to Founders’ Night at the Players’ than have done any- 
thing else had I been a man, just to have heard Edwin Booth 
make again a presentation speech, and to have seen the lov- 
ing-cup go about from lip to lip. Some one told me that 
this custom never is to be broken. That even when Mr. 
Booth is not there, some man of unique a will be 
chosen to take his place and make the speech. But they 
will never have another Edwin Booth!” 

‘* No,” said the Professor, ‘* never another like him. Nev- 
er one so t. Never such a generous benefactor to his 
friends and to the public—man of learning, of taste, and of 
heroic purpose as he is. I sat by myself in my laboratory 
last night, but I wished, when midnight struck, ‘ Many 
Happy New- Years to Edwin Booth.’” 


CERTAIN SPLENDID ENTERTAINMENTS. 
BY MRS. JOHN SHERWOOD. 
Il. 


Ov admirable bit of breeding these French women al- 
ways show, they never talk scandal. They may have 
a very posée sort of affectation, they seem just to have come 
from the looking-glass, but they are delightfully courteous, 
and very full of pretty small-talk about pictures and the 
opera, the new play, the last novel, or the best essay in the 

pers; full of music, accomplished in it, the Grande dame 
is a delightful person to meet. 

La femme a4 quarente ans has her true blossoming in 
France. She is then at the height of all her successes; she 
is not apt to be jealous or exacting; she knows the world, 
and takes what comes with that philosophy which springs 
from knowledge. If she is of a cheerful nature, she accepts 
such good as floats to the top, without looking too deeply into 
the cup and speculating on the time when she shall have 
drained it to the dregs. Men feel safe with her; and if they 
have entered on a tender friendship, they know that there 
will be no scene, no upbraiding, when an inexorable fate 
comes in to end the pleasant little drama with a pretty 
young wife as a scene-shifter. 

Although the novelists paint the love of a woman of forty 
as ridiculous, they all make love to her—and really the wo- 
men of that age seem to have all the influence. They never 
struck me as being the least tragic, or as taking this love- 
making seriously, but they are a charming element in society, 
and of infinite use to the world. 

French women are very superior to French men, as we see 
them, asarule. They contain in themselves the advantages 
of two distinct epochs, and while possessing nearly as much 
personal charm as in youth, they have all that one gains 
by experience and maturity. They keep things together as 
the young could notdo. They set people at ease, and listen 
as well as talk. They recall the day of the salon, because 
they are ready to sacrifice themselves to the group which 
they gather around them, and they have also an ambition to 
be useful, which was unknown to the précieuses ridicules. 
Indeed, a French woman of any age seems to have a private 
elixir of her own, which stays by her through good report 
and evil report, through good fortune and evil fortune; she 
is always pleasing, cheerful, and sympathetic. 

The French people are very fond of country life, and half 
the best houses in Paris are shut until after Christmas. In 
former years the families amongst the nobility who held 

overnment places returned to Paris with the fall of the 
eaf, but now they remain at their grand chfteaux, enjoying 
field sports as much as the English. It is here that the 
French lady is seen at her best. France has never produced 
a second George Sand, and these elegant chatelaines are as 
unlike her as ible, and would be shocked to hear that 
there was anything in common between them in their beau- 
tiful tea gowns and the eccentric who wandered along the 
borders of the Indre and in the meadows of the valley of the 
Noire, in the neighborhood of Nohant, in a man’s costume, 
a frock-coat buttoned tightly around the waist, her luxuri- 
ant hair falling over a Byronic collar, with a cane or whip, 
smoking cigarettes, as did George Sand. 

And yet each one of them has something of that queer 
mixture—like her—the love of literary companionship, the 
desire to rise to esthetic discussion. Women in Franc» 
have always shared in the discussion as to the property and 
the business of the husband; they in the higher circles have 
a desire now to join in the thought and the literary experi- 
ence. The stories of Jules Janin, Balzac, Théophile Gautier, 
Alphonse Karr, are replete with these tokens of feminine 
influence of the higher order. 

They are very religious aud very attentive ‘o their chari- 
ties. The fancy fairs which are so fashionable in the Cham 

lysées are under the conduct always of the greatest la- 
dies: And how decorous, how quictly elegant, they are! I 
fear our young girls could take a lesson of them. 

The last time I saw the niece of the Marquise. at whose 
début I had assisted, was at a wedding—so splendid that it 
might form the subject of a picture by Titian. The old 
costumes were revived, the powdered is of the days 
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of Louis XV., the red coaches, and the horses gayly capari- 


soned. 

In the church, attended by — man, who held her 
hand high, she the contribution box for alms, after 
the pretty French fashion. There was the same staid, 
demeanor, the perfect toilette, the calm self-possession, which 
I had admired at the ball. 

And I do not doubt she will marry and make a very good 
and attractive woman, but what her *‘ fad” will be remains 
to be proved. 

The last of these splendid entertainments was a en 
party. To be sure, it was in 1889, and not in 1665, the 
dresses were by Worth and Rouff, and not by the dress-mak- 
ers who made for Watteau’s time, yet all the gay and spright- 
ly, frivolous, and charming figures who d for him seemed 
to be there. The garden itself was a masterpiece of attraction, 
a wood rather than a garden, a wood wee with statues, 
formed of verdant and odorous arcades, of charming groves, 
of shaded retreats, neur such a chateau! 

Fortunately the garden party is, like Madame de Statl 
when asked her age, ‘“‘not dated.” It might have dated 
back to Dufresny, who studied “love in his heart, nature in 
his garden, music in song.” It was he who broke up the 
old stiff fashion of gardening at Versailles, and introduced 
nature with her charming caprices and fairy fantasies. This 
garden party recalled Madame de Sévigné, Pascal, Bour- 
daloue, Mascarm, Bossuet, the restléss De Retz, the Scotch- 
man Montrose, La Rochefoucauld, Marsbai Turenne, Le grand 
Colbert, and Condé. The ladies arethe Duchesse de Longue- 
ville, the political intrigante of the Fronde, the penitent 
Valliére, the heartless Maintenon, Madame de Montespan, 
the Comtesse d’Olonne, daughter of Madame de Ham. 
bouillet, and one of the précieuse, Madame de Lafayette, the 
authoress of Zaide. There was a d'Orleans aud La 
Phalaris, the Duc de Richelieu and Madame de Chelles, 
Watteau, Voltaire, Cannaige, Louis XV., with Pompadour, 
and Du Barry, Boucher, and Vanloo, Crebillon the Tragic, and 
Dancourt the Gay. Alas! we are only one or two or three 
centuries out of the way. Call them Princesse de Sagan, 
Marquise de Galifet, Duchesse d’Uzés, Carolus Duran, Coque- 
lin, Benjamin Godart—what difference does it make? 

But we must not cal] them President Carnot or Bonaparte, 
for this was an old Legitimatist garden party. To them 
the Napoleon III. empire never existed. The least whiff of 
republicanism would have insulted those delicate aristo- 
cratic nostrils. The noble, well-born French ladies of the 
most aristocratic circles do not desire the réclame of noto- 
riety. I asked one of them why the good women of France 
were never described in the new novels or dramas, but 
why it was always saucy Leontine. ‘‘ Because, I suppose,” 
said she, calmly—*‘ because, I suppose, there is nothing in us 
to caricature.” It was a noble answer, and American women 
can well lay it to heart. 

If there were nothing in us to caricature, we should not 
figure in novels of Ouida or in French plays. There is a 
notable difference in the audience at the opera on a fashion- 
able night, and any other theatre; there are fashionable af- 
ternoons at the Comédie Frangaise where you see the best, 
the noblest, the most aristocratic French women. They have 
very little in common with the types of themselves which 
they see even in the piays of Octave Feuillet. Emile Angier 
has come nearer the mark, but even he has not done them 

ustice. 

; She cannot be caricatured, and she cannot be described, 
the French woman of high family, good morals, excellent 
manners, a thousand fads and fancies, but she exists, and 
she is delightful. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
EVENING DRESSES, 


—_ Directoire revers are revived for the corsages of 
new evening dresses. The front of the gown is round 
at the waist, or is in princesse breadths and drawn in cross 
folds at the waist line to fit the tapering figure. It is cut 
down from above low on the bust, and turned back in 
square-cornered revers that are faced with the fabric and 
left untrimmed. In the —_ between the revers is a gath- 
ered plastron of lace or chiffon, and there are chouz of the 
thin material, or else bows of satin ribbon set above the 
revers as shoulder-knots. This is prettily carried out in a 

own of pale rose satin, with a plastron of white point de 

énes lace gathered inside the revers, and shoulder-knots of 
white satin ribbon. The elbow sleeves are a puff of the 
creamy lace, with a bracelet of the white ribbon knotted 
inside the arm. A white satin dress brocaded with waving 
stripes of silver has a plastron of white chiffon wrought 
with silver, and the three-cornered revers appear to start 
from two choux of silvered chiffon set on each shoulder. 
In this dress the short sleeves are frills of scalloped chiffon 
falling low under the arm, and held shorter on top under 
the . A flounce of the chiffon trims the front and 
sides of the skirt, while the back is laid in a triple box pleat 
that widens toward the end. 


GARNITURE FOR TULLE GOWNS. 


A corselet of flowers extending high on the bust is a fanci- 
ful trimming for round waists of tulle dresses. It is made 
of small blossoms thickly massed, as pink bavardia, white 
lilacs, or forget-me-nots. There are also pointed Swiss belts 
of flowers. One of pale lilacs stripped from their stems is 
edged with glossy green leaves. Another floral trimming 
is a fringe of white hyacinths, daffodils, or daisies drooping 
from the edge of the waist, and falling in a deep point in the 
front. A similar fringe forms a bertha around the low neck, 
and a ruche-like vine trims the foot of the skirt. Other tulle 
skirts have three gored silk breadths of the front and sides 
strewn with long-stemmed blossoms, as poppies or butter- 
cups, under a single skirt of tulle, while the back breadths 
of the slight train are crossed diagonally with inch-wide 
ribbons the color of the blossoms. Two layers of tulle fall 
over the bias-striped back breadths. 


CHIFFON GOWNS. 


Tablier breadths of white chiffon, embroidered with silk 
in large flowers—poppies, chrysanthemums, and roses— 
form part of Paris dresses that are completed by plain white 
chiffon. Spangled chiffon in gilt or silver, with narrow satin 
stripes, is also used for co , flounces, berthas, and tab- 
liers. Shot chiffon is egeuae effective in green and rose 

ink made over green silk, the colors changing chameleon- 

ike in different fights with every motion of the wearer. A 
ink girdle and sleeve bands embroidered with silver and 
ots of pink ribbons complete this unique dress. 


VARIOUS CORSAGES AND SKIRTS, 


Round low waists with sashes are worn by very young 
ladies; and Louis Treize coats, with broad lace collar like a 
yoke, and puffed sleeves, by those who are more mature. 


grande dames and débutantes alike. 
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The wide sash of tulle is still in favor, and is put on very 
high in front, almost to the neck of the dress, and gathered 
lengthwise to form two drooping jabots. It is then 
drawn down in folds to a point at the back, and, crossing 
there, falls in long ends on the skirt. It may be widel 
bound with satin or moiré ribbon, or else it is bordered wit 
three or four rows of narrower ribbon along the sides and 
ends. A ruche of the tulle then trims the foot of the skirt, 
and in some cases is carried up the middle seam of the back 
to the waist. Small bunches of unblown rose-buds or of 
long-stemmed violets are set in the ruche, or else it is dottea 
at intervals with cockades of satin ribbon, made with three 
even loops and two pointed ends that stand erect,as if wired 

Louis Treize coats are cut to give the effect of a short 
waist, and are slashed below and left untrimmed. The o 
patterned lace collar covers the upper part to the shoulders, 
and is opened in V shape below the throat. Balloon-like 
puffed sleeves are of the lace, showing between corded satin 
bands representing slashed sleeves, and there are lace cuffs 
below, though the flowing ruffle of lace is often used at the 
elbow, as it is more becoming. 

Pointed corsages give a slender effect, and are therefore 
worn by those inclined to embonpoint. Sleeves puffed to 
the elbow accompany such waists, as they best disguise arms 
that are considered too . 

Worth continues to make tablier breadths of a different 
fabric from the back breadths of skirts: He uses white 
satin with moiré stri and rich brocades for che front, 
with back breadths of tulle, tucking the culle in clusters, or 
thickly dotting it with les. A beautiful gown has a 
botlice and skirt front of pink and n br le, with the 
back of the skirt, the sleeves,and the bretelles of beaded 

n chiffon. A mauve satin brocaded with silver in waved 
ines has a train of white satin spangled with silver. The 
brocade is cut like a peasant bodice below a spangled white 
satin yoke, which is square in the neck and edged with 
silver passementerie in bow-knot pattern studded with Rhine- 
stones. A girdle of beads lined with silver edges the bodice, 
and is crossed in front, falling thence in long ends nearly to 
the foot. 

FUR-TRIMMED EVENING DRESSES. 


Brown furs remain the favorite choice for trimming even- 
ing dresses, as they have been for the last two winters, 
though white furs are much used, and occasionally black 
marten is added as a border, while the special novelty is a 
band of mole-skin on white satin or brocade. These fur- 
trimmed gowns are worn by mature and young women, by 
An elegant dress worn 
in Washington by the wife of a member of the cabinet is of 
pale mauve moiré shot with gray and widely striped with 
darker satin brocaded with small white roses. This is bor- 
dered with Russian sable of the darkest brown shades. It 
is made as a corselet I gewy with the top of the corselet 
edged with sable. The part above the corselet, also the 
upper part of the sleeves, are cut with the stripes crosswise. 

he corselet does not meet in front, and the fur extends 
down to a sharp point each side of a V of chiffon inserted 
there, then passes up around the neck; it also hangs loosely, 
like festoons, on the puffed sleeves, and borders the entire 
skirt, with a flowing train seventy-five inches long. A daugh- 
ter of this cabinet family wears a trimming of mink tails in 
white chiffon frills on a dress of white cloth. The round 
corsage has a fur girdle, and is half-low in the neck, with a 
chiffon bertha beaded with dark mink, and a flounce to cor- 
respond around the skirt. 


TAFFETA DRESSES. 


Youthful dresses for dances and dinners are made of 
white taffeta silks speckled with tiny white dots, and ay 
set with Pompadour bouquets or sprigs of roses, heather, or 
pink bavardia. They are made with a pleated corsage 
rounded — to the shoulder-tips, and trimmed with a 
bertha of chiffon the color of the blossoms caught up on 
each shoulder with a bunch of flowers. The belt is of satin 
embroidered with iridescent beads. Elbow sleeves puifed 
high at the top are finished with folds and frills of chiffon. 
The bell skirt of the usual five breadths, sloped to th.ce at 
the top, has triangular pieces of chiffon set on at the foot, 
with a vine of the blossoms on the longest of the three sides 
of each piece, making diagonal rows that are very effective. 


FOR HOME DRESSMAKERS. 


Economists who make their own evening dresses are most 
successful when following the simplest models. They can 
also purchase pretty materials at small cost. The fashion- 
able shot moirés are already copied in light evening colors, 
stylishly striped with black in mixed fabrics with silken 
surface that are sold for seventy-five cents a yard. These 
are very effective when used under net or chiffon, either 
white, black, or colored, and trimmed with bows of satin 
ribbon. Soft satin surahs make charming gowns for young 

ris when cut with rather full skirt and yo waist, with 

eep chiffon frill around the neck, and black velvet belt 
with long sash ends. Striped gauzes with a filet or thread 
of black in each stripe are pretty transparents for freshening 
a faded or soiled silk dress of last winter. The gauze may 
be of the color of the silk or in contrast to it, the latter giv- 
mg pe newer shot effect. 
he becoming black dresses that are seen on every occa- 
sion can be made at small expense when a black moiré, satin, 
or brocade of a previous season is utilized as a foundation 
for black point d'esprit net, or jetted net, or the pretty black 
chiffon. Colored silks or satins are also used for these foun- 
dations—in pearl tints, pink, nm, or yellow. The satin 
bell skirt is covered plain! th the black transparent, and 
bordered with a black ruche thickly spangled with jet. A 
full, low, round corsage has black velvet bretelles, belt, and 
sash that are also spangled. Puffed sleeves of the spangled 
fabric are made of becoming length, or to meet the tops of 
the gloves. 
CREPONS. 


Crépons are the most popular wool fabrics for dresses, 
alike in midwinter importations of medium weight stuffs to 
be worn in the first months of the new year, or in sheer 
fabrics for late spring and summer gowns. The heaviest 
crépons are deeply crinkled all over, imitating the English 
and Japanese crapes, while others for summer wear are puck- 
ered in seersucker stripes like those introduced last year. 
Cotton stuffs are also créped plainly and in stripes and cross- 
bars. 


PRINTED SILKS. 


Thin silks for summer gowns are displayed already on 
the counters of large shops, at prices almost as low as those 
of gingham or zephyrs. The oavenoats they claim over 
cotton fabrics are greater coolness, the fact that they 
are more easily cleaned by professional scourers. The de- 
signs are similar to those of last year, with waving stripes, 
fluttering ribbons, and flower clusters, both small and large. 








.tion of the industries of its women. 
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Perhaps the best investment in these silks at this early part 


of the year is in the white grounds nearly cov with 
tiny dots of clear blue, brown, pink, or deeper rose for mak- 
ing cool midsummer gowns, and for children’s and young 
girls’ dresses. The b unds with pink designs are 
shown in great variety, and promise to continue the favor 
given them last year. 

Thanks for information are due Mrs. C. Donovan; 
Madame Barnes; ARNOLD, ConsTaBLE, & Co.; JAMES 
McCregery & Co.; and E. A. Morrison, 


PERSONAL. 


Geyerat Str Henry Ponsonsy, the Queen’s private 
secretary and keeper of her Majesty's privy purse, finds his 
position no sinecure. Wherever the Queen , be must 
accompany her, and as she is an inde adigablp wacker, he 
has very few hours he can call his own. 
the responsibility of inquiring fato the 
many appeals made to the Queen for charity, and his, too, is 
the duty of bestowing her benefactions. It is ramored that 
he is also frequently called upon to adjust misunderstand- 
ings between the different members of the royal family. 
For all of this he receives the munificent recompense of a 
house and $10,000 per annum. 

—Another woman has started on a tour around the world. 
This time it isa French woman, Mademoiselle Elise St. Omer, 
who, although sixty years of age, intends to begin her jour- 
ney by way of the Southern Hemisphere. She will take her 
time about the expedition, and counts upon devoting three 

ears to collecting statistics for the French Geographical 

iety. 
Chicago has a woman’s baking company that has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $250,000. The company 
is composed of Christian Temperance Union women, and 
they expect not only to run the concern on strict business 
principles, but also to use only the purest materials, and to 
have the work done entirely by women. 

—Mrs. Electra E. Smith, who received a commission as 
postmistress from General Grant, and held the office for eight 
years, has been chosen vice-president of the Illinois Repub- 
ican Association in Washington. She is at present assistant 
chief in the office of the sixth auditor. 

—Mrs. Fanny Miller, of Indian Territory, holds an office 
seemingly unsuitable for a woman, that of deputy United 
States marshal. In fulfilling her duties, she goes on many 
expeditions of fatigue and danger, and has had ample oppor- 
tunities to prove her powers of endurance, She is only 
twenty, and is married. She has tracked cattle-thieves and 
whiskey peddlers, and in spite of her energy and nerve, is 
said to be quiet and unassuming in manner. 

—The diploma of the British Phrenological Association 
has been awarded to Miss Annie T. Oppenheim, in recogni- 
tion of her studies on the anatomy of the brain and her 
interest in phrenology. 

—Miss Florence Ratlock, known as the pioneer woman 
preacher of the West, has a study at her church that in no 
wise conforms to the orthodox idea of a clergyman’s ‘‘ den.” 
Indeed, her sanctum, fitted up with soft rugs and Jounging- 
chairs, graceful draperies and bits of bric & brac, looks more 
like a society woman's boudoir than like a clergyman’'s study. 

—One of the oldest twins in the world recently died at 
Salem, Massachusetts. This was Miss Sarah Barr, who, 
with her sister, Mrs. Hannah Eustis, was born in March, 
1800. Miss Barr was twice engaged to be married, but her 
first love was lost at sea, and his successor, Captain Caleb 
Cook, died in China not long before the time set for their 
marriage. 

~Miss Whitney, the Boston sculptor, has been chosen to 
execute the bust of Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, for which 
the funds have been contributed by some of the great novel- 
ist’s friends and admirers in Connecticut. The subscription 
was first started in order to secure a memorial of Mrs. Stowe 
in recognition of the services she has rendered to the cause 
of human freedom. 

—Mrs. Ellen Mitchell, the well-known philanthropist and 
worker for women, who died recently in Chicago, was a 
sister-in-law of the late Maria Mitchell. Mrs. Mitchell had 
served three years on the Chicago Board of Education, and 
took great interest in manual training for children. For 
many years she had worked energetically and patiently 
a oe women. 

—The rarest and costliest cameo in the world has been 
ag ag to the museum of the University of Pennsylvania 

y Mr. Maxwell Sommerville, the owner of the largest col- 
lection of engraved gems in existence. His gift is a seven- 
fate inch chrysoprase, and it is carved with a head of 

upiter. 

a Potter Palmer, President of the Board of heey 
Managers, has addressed a letter to the several Queens of all 
the leading countries of Europe, asking that women com- 
missioners be appointed in each country with the royal sanc- 
tion. Each letter has been handsomely engrossed in the 
Department of State by the courtesy of Secretary James G. 
Blaine. 

—In an address delivered by Mrs. Palmer before the re- 
cent convention of State boards she said, in regard to the 
exhibition of woman's work at the forth-coming Columbian 
Exposition, that no attempt would be made to separate wo- 
men’s work from that of men. But in the Woman's Build- 
ing, in the central gallery, will be grouped the most brilliant 
achievements of women from every country und in every 
line of work. Exhibits will be admitted only by invitation, 
which will be considered the equivalent of a prize. No sen- 
timental sympathy for women will cause the admission of 
second-rate objects, as the highest standard of excellence is 
to be strictly maintained. 

—lIllinois has the distinction of being the only State in 
the Union which as yet has made an independent appro- 
priation for a collective exhibit at the Columbian Exposi- 
The appropriation 
for this purpose is $80,000, and one-tenth of the space in 
the large and handsome State building, now in course of 
construction, is to be put at the disposal of the Woman's 
State Board. 

—Mrs. H. K. Ingram, of Florida, is arranging to exhibit at 
the World’s Fair the following ingenious contrivance, which 
will surely be of great convenience to the travelling public. 
It is an arrangement by which one who cannot affo lux- 
uries of a Pullman car can enjoy a night's rest in one of the 
ordi ger coaches. A panel or door is built in the 
sides o car between each two seats. This is unlocked 
and pulled down at night, and fits in the space between the 
two seats, giving the traveller a place to lie down. In the 
morning it is slut up again and completely hidden from 
view. The model has been seen by a great many of the 
favor. 


Upon him devolves 
nuineness of the 


leading railroad men, who look upon it with muc 
Mrs. Ingram has secured a patent upon her invention. 
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PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Ocr Own Connesronpent. } 


LTHOUGH the ball season has not yet opened in Paris, 
d it is permitted to peep at the toilettes, in spite of the 
veil of mystery which the grand dressmakers throw about 
them before their issue. For small dances the corsage most 
generally adopted leaves the shoulders covered, and is cut 
down in a square, or with the rounded ‘‘ virgin” neck, 
Short sleeves are reappearing in evening dresses, after hav- 
ing been little more than a name for some years, and are 
full, puffed, and a trifle long. Silk muslin is the favorite 
thin material, and besides the charming plain tints there are 
some pretty effects in printed chiné and broché patterns; 
others are striped, and still others are watered. But the 
prettiest are those with chiné designs in delicate elusive ef- 
fects. Ribbons are in great favor for young ladies’ dresses. 
A charmingly simple gown for a young 
girl to wear at a dancing reception is 
of white silk muslin. Three white 
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For day visits redingotes of cloth, velvet, or plush are con- 
sidered the most elegant wrapping, possibly on account of 
their greater expense. The shapes vary, some redingotes 
being crossed to fasten at the side, others open from the belt 
down at the middle of the front. Almost all are edged with 
a very narrow band of dark fur. Aside from chinchilla, 
very little light fur is worn. Besides the numerous boas 
and little tours de cou of fur, there are still many of feathers 
—cock or ostrich plumage—of lace in ruches, and of narrow 
ribbons set in close rows of short loops on a net or gauze 
foundation. The disadvantages attaching to the long coat 
which is neither a cloak nor a jacket are lessened by having 
it of the same color as the gown. It is sometimes made, too, 
of the same cloth as the gown, in which event the lower 
edge is merely cut smooth and not hemmed. Such a cos- 
tume of sand-colored cloth, with a large collar of fur and a 
muff to match, is very stylish. 
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with feathers is charming. Mingled in with black 
or iridescent cock feathers in bands for trimming costumes 
and wrappings they make a fang. variety. 

MMELINE RAYMOND. 


JACKET BY WORTH AND VIROT TOQUE. 


Spee ribbed cloth and glossy black Astrakhan fur are the 
materials of this elegant jacket. It is made straight in 
front, and lapped far to the left, to fasten at the waist in 
Russian fashion by miniature heads of Astrakhan. The 
back is more closely fitted, yet is almost seamless. Sleeves 
of the thick fur give an air of great warmth. The false boa 
has one end thrown over the shoulder to fall low in the back, 
and is finished at the tip with a small head. 

The toque, of otter brown plush, has a puffed crown of 
unusual height. A facing of yellow satin is inside the brim 

houz of yellow ribbon are the trim- 
ming, completed by a high aigrette of 
black feathers tipped with silver. 

















satin ribbons border the skirt, the low- 
est serving as a hem, and these are 
crossed by perpendicular straps of the 
same ribbon, terminating in flat loops. 
The full round corsage @ la vierge is 
girdled by three ribbons, the lowest 
at the waist and two above, and the 
puffed sleeves are gathered to a ribbon 
band 

The trimming preferred by very ele- 
gant women for evening gowns is rich 
fur in very narrow bands. One or 
three rows border the bottom of the 
skirtall around, not merely at the front, 
and the corsage, whether fully décolleté 
or only cut down square, round, or 
pointed, is edged with narrow fur at 
the neck, set on to project and rest 
against the skin. Similar fur-trimmed 
gowns are seen in old portraits of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
After fur come feather trimmings 
mounted in bands and used as fur is, 
or in tufts that ornament the skirt and 
shoulders. Of metal ornaments—flow- 
ers and butterflies of gold or silver fili- 
gree—and galloons of all widths there 
is a brilliant display, but these are used 
chiefly on transparent tissues, like 
mousseline de soie and gauzes, while 
fur and feathers are almost exclusively 
used for handsome Lyons silks, the rich 
large-flowered lampas, and gold and 
silver brocades. Spangled gold and sil- 
ver laces too are used for trimming 
satins and silks. The chauasure still 
consists of silk stockings and slippers 
of the color of the dress, the slippers 
being made of a piece of the dress ma- 
terial. Gold and silver slippers are in- 
troduced, and may be very suitable 
with gold or silver brocaded lampas, 
but will hardly become general 

Princesse dresses, so successful this 
season, are varied by being fastened 
neither at front nor back, but along the 
side. This is a welcome change from 
the fastening down the middle, which 
somehow always suggested a robe de 
chambre in a princesse dress. Hand- 
some evening gowns of thick silks 
made princesse are fastened in this 
manner. Very beautiful is a princesse 
dress of Nile green lampas, fastened 
from top to bottom at the side with 
chains of fine pearl beads. The low 
corsage has a guimpe of white tulle 
embroidered with pearls, and there are 
half.long close sleeves to match, over 
which drop long slashed Russian 
sleeves of the silk, terminating in a 
point, to which a pear! tassel is attached. 
This toilette formed part of the trous- 
seau of a richly dowered bride 

Sorties de bal are extravagantly lux- 
urious this season. They are of all 
sizes, from small capes which barely 
extend beyond the waist, to long cloaks 
that drag at the heels. Most of them 
are of cloth of light colors, favorite 
tints being pale Suéde embroidered in 
gold, pale pink embroidered in silver, 
heliotrope embroidered in several heli- 
otrope shades, all of them being bor- 
dered with fur. Some of the long 
cloaks have a cape of the cloth with 
a fur collar or yoke, or entirely of fur. 
Some handsome but rather heavy em- 
broideries on them are in three metals, 
gold, silver, and steel, combined with 
fine cut jet. On others there are cash- 
mere embroideries in rich intermingled 
Persian colors. Gold is more or less 
mixed in with all of them. Thereisa 
decided leaning, however, to cameo ef- 
fects, that is, tone upon tone of one 
color, not only in the embroideries on 
handsome evening gowns and wraps, 
but in the general disposition of the 
toilette as well Sometimes several 
shades of a color are used; sometimes 
only two, one dark and one light. Thus heliotrope is 
trimmed or combined with purple dablia, réséda green is al- 
lied with bronze, and Suéde with seal brown, instead of a 
more pronounced contrast. 

A pretty light wrapping to cast about bare shoulders and 
necks isa cape made of a double layer of silk gauze pleated, 
with the back prolonged in a sort of Watteau pleat. It is 
merely an elegant trifle to protect from a momentary draught 
or drape a theatre toilette. Charming ruffs and pleated cuffs 
are of silk muslin taken double in light tints, principally 
yellows, jonquil and straw-color. These are not lingerie, 
strictly speaking, but lock as though they might lead to a 
return to white collars and cuffs, and to the dainty laces that 
so becomingly deck feminine necks and wrists. 

For day toilettes cloth and vigogne (camel’s-hair serge) 
strive for the mastery. Cloth is by no means yet overborne, 
though hard pressed by vigogne, which has the double advan- 
tage of draping more gracefully and being lighter in weight. 








A BIRD'S-EYE VIEW. 


He you ever stood on the platform 
of an elevated railroad station above 
some crowded corner and watched the 
stream of people flow under you? The 
next time you have to wait for a train, 
try the effect of this amusement. 

The character of the scene depends 
much upon the part of the city. If it 
happens to be a pleasant afternoon and 
you are in the shopping district, the con- 
stantly changing picture will be as bright 
and animated as you could wish. Now 
a handsome matron comes into view 
with her two prettily dressed little girls. 
She is in no particular hurry. She 
has few cares, and her shopping is 
merely an excuse to take her children 
out and enjoy the beauty of the day in 
the open air. Close behind her are four 
young girls who are hastening along to 
get some pretty little nothing that is to 

worn this evening at the dance about 
which they are chatting so eagerly. 

Of course they don’t see the two young 
swells who are slowly sauntering toward 
them, since they never deign to look that 
way, yet when they have passed, all of 
them could have told you exactly what 
those young men were like if they would. 

The young fellows, too, are not at all 
unconscious of those pretty girls. While 
too well bred to stare, they nevertheless 
manage to keep their cyes in that direc 
tion, and have very settled ideas as to 
which one of the four is the prettiest. 

Then a little white-faced woman comes 
along. She has an anxious expression 
about her eyes, and as she passes a large 
shop window full of pretty china that 
has been marked down for some very 
excellent reason, she hesitates and glances 
doubtfully at it. There is a beautiful 
cup and saucer that seems so cheap, and 
her sick mother is so fond of pretty 
china. Ought she to spend the money 
forit? She stops for a moment and then 


passes on. 

This white-haired old gentleman com 
ing along here has in his hand a paper 
package from which a long red stick 

rotrudes. It looks suspiciously like a 
enoled jack with which he is going to 
delight the heart of that golden-haired 
little man who is standing at a window 
not many squares away, anxiously wait 
ing for grandpapa. 

So they all pass, meeting for a moment, 
and then separating to their widely dif 
ferent lives, each absorbed in his own. 

But here is the train rushing into the 
station, and if you don’t hurry, the guard 
will look unpleasant and make remarks 
about keeping the gate open all night. 


A PRACTICAL SUGGESTION. 


NE of the most practical suggestions 
for service is that of the woman 
who comes in to work ‘‘by the day.” 
There is very much more in this idea of 
daily service, or of employing a woman 
who, in common parlance, ‘does day's 
work,” than has ever been fully devel- 
oped. Washing and scrubbing are, at 
present, the principal duties of such 
workers. But these, although they rep- 
resent the hardest labor, cover only a 
small part of the daily house-work. 

The sweeping and dusting, the sew- 
ing, the cooking, the dish-washing, the 
‘clearing up”—most ffitermfinalle of 
tasks—the mending and the chamber- 
work—all these come into the home life 








A WORTH JACKET AND VIROT TOQUE. 


There is little to report in regard to hats, except that, hap- 
pily, their forms are so diverse that one may find a happy 
medium between the absurd little fragments that look as 
though they had caught in the hair by accident, and the 
ragged, shaggy felt monsters at the other extreme. There 
are comfortable cloth or velvet bonnets for morning toilettes, 
and ravishing little capotes with transparent crowns of em- 
broidery or jet for dressier wear. Young girls choose be- 
tween medium-sized felt hais and toques of cloth, velvet, or 
fur, the wide-winged felt hats being rather dropped. A 
novelty as yet confined to carriage toilettes is strings of light 
color, white, straw, or Nile green, on a dark-colored or black 
velvet bonnet. Plain ribbons, shaded ribbons, and two-sided 
ribbons are used most liberally, this last variety being espe- 
cially pretty on hats and gowns, showing here one and there 
another of two colors, or two shades of one color, in knots 
and bows. Peacock feathers are prettily used on hats, and 
on gowns as well. A white tulle or cream chiffon gown 


and into the line of a housekeeper’s du- 

ties. All these have to be overlooked. 

Somebody has to see that they are well 

done, often to do them. And the time 

and the patience and the strength which 
‘© into these “little things,” nobody but the woman who 
oes them knows. 

Darning stockings, with the attendant horrors of mending 
and sewing on of buttons, represents a batch of work which 
comes regularly every week to be done, and is a sore trial to 
the woman who longs for the time it takes that she may give 
it to better things. Yet she knows these tasks are near 
and that they must be accomplished for the comfort aud well- 
being of the family in her charge. 

Now there must surely be plenty of women who cannot do 
finished or high-class work, yet to whom mending and stock- 
ing-darning, clearing up of rooms and dusting, would be 
light and agreeable work, women who, having ample time, 
would be willing to do such important yet trivial house- work 
for the smal] sum of money the service is worth, They need 
not be highly educated or very young women; 4 need 
only be willing, quick, and y to do well any and every 
trifle which comes up for somebody to do. There are 
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certainly plenty of places waiting for just such 
workers. 

We hear much of the women who are starving 
in making shirts at three cents apiece, and trousers 
at five cents apair. The tales are too well authen- 
ticated to be doubted. But surely the work above 
suggested would be easier, pleasanter, and more 
profitable to the women who are keeping soul and 
body together on such a pittance as that. 


A MIRROR OF FAIR WOMEN. 
BY THEODORE CHILD. 
XIL—ANGELS AND SAINTS.—GOYA’S ANGELS. 


T Madrid, in the little chapel of San Antonio 
A de la Florida, which few tourists visit—to their 
loss, be it said—may be seen the last effort of mod- 
ern painting to represent angels in the spirit of 
the older masters of by gone ages. When I say 
in the spirit of the older masters I refer only to 
their realistic vision, and not to their sentiment, 
for at the time when Francisco Goya (1746-1828) 
painted the brilliant frescoes that adorn the cupola 
of this modest and neglected edifice; the oe 
and imaginative religious sentiment of the Middle 
Ages was dead. The simplicity, the ‘mystic en- 
thusiasm, the innocence of heart, of the men of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries had long ago 
vanished. The Reformation and the Renaissance 
had changed the direction of men’s thoughts and 
the paths of their study. Doubt had succeeded 
Faith. The eighteenth omg was rationalist, 
and some would say impious. It sought a human 
and earthly Jerusalem; the Catholic idea was no 
longer considered, as in the days of Murillo and 
Zurbaran, to be the most noble and the worthiest 
object of the painter’s efforts. It is therefore not 
astonishing that Goya painted pictures of religious 
subjects but not religious pictures. His monumen- 
tal compositions in the chapel of San Antonio 
are admirable in energy, vivacity, and color. What 
relief! What magic tones! What an original and 
charming vision of reality! But,on the other 
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hand, what an absence of unction, of spiritualism, 
and of that Elysian atmosphere which we admire 
in the work of Van Eyck, of Botticelli, of Luini! 
Goya has painted these frescoes as a painter who 
delights in form and color, and in the various 
realities of life. St. Anthony of Padua is repre- 
sented in the person of a vulgar Spanish friar in 
the act of preaching to a crowd composed of all 
the motley types that the streets of Madrid offer: 
men, women, and children are depicted in the care- 
lessness of their every-day costume and gestures, 
turbulent, disrespectful, vicious, human with the 
humanity of Quevedo or Lesage. But what a 
brilliant piece of work! And the angels and the 
cherubim that witness the scene from the arches 
below the cupola, how different from the ethereal 
feminine spirits of Fra Angelico, and from the 

olden-haired Van Eycks! Goya is frankly real- 
istic, and without faith.. ‘‘ Angels!” he might 
have exclaimed, as Gustave Courbet said in more 
recent days. ‘‘Who ever saw an angel? The 
only angels that I can imagine are the women 
of Madrid, the majas with their long fringed 
shawls, their light and noble walk, the rhythm of 
their movements easy as the majestic flight of the 
eagles.” And it is thus that he has painted them, 
with skin of the purity of the camellia, and eyes 
of fire—cutis de camelia, ojos de fuego—draped in 
the shawl of the maja, with wings that flutter not 
in the pure light of heaven, but in an atmos- 
yhere of dazzling, golden, and earthly sunshine. 

hese are not the sweet familiar angels of Benozzo 
Gozzoli or Lippo Lippi, who merely added wings 
to the shoulders of brown Florentine urchins with 
fine soft eyes and dimpled cheeks. Much less are 
they the sonorous archangels of the poet’s imagina- 
tion, the vast beating of whose wings as they sweep 
through the sidereal spaces makes the flames of the 
planets bow Goya's angels are exquisite types of 
brilliant Spanish beauty, glorious visions of har- 
monious forms, flashing eyes, and carmine lips, but 
they have no relationship with the gentle angels 
who defended the anchorites and the cenobites of 
the Thebaid against the attacks of loathsome de- 
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ANGELS BY BOTTICELLI. 






mons. They are simply women beautiful according to the 
flesh, of the race of those who are born to charm men, and 
who pass through the world, as the delicate rhymer Ephraim 
Mikhaél puts it, 

* Adorablement occapées 
A bien cambrer leur souples reins.” 


THE HOUSE COMFORTABLE. 
BY AGNES BAILEY ORMSBEE. 
XXII.—TREASURE CHAMBERS. 


4 g- careful housewife knows that her attic or stove-room 

and her closets are veritable treasure chambers, for in them 
she stores the serviceable garments, the useful box, the handy 
table and chairs, waiting for the opportune moment when each 
shall be returned to active service. To the housewife at least 
the convenient and orderly arrangement of her treasure cham- 
bers is a matter of genuine importance. Upon her alone falls 
the care of these retreats, and in the searches for missed or 
wished-for articles she is usually chief if not sole actor. 

The average height of women is five feet two inches; but 
rarely does one find a house, in city or country, in which any at- 
tention has been c to this fact in arranging the closets. "The 
hooks are placed fully six feet from the floor, and lucky for 
the housewife if it is not more, and above them is placed a shelf 
which is practically almost useless. No woman cares to mount 
a chair or table every time she wishes to get her bonnet, her 
shawl, or her bottle of blacking, and the result is a series of 
boxes standing on the floor, which, though handy, have to be 
moved with every sweeping. The ideal closet has the cleat 
on which the hooks are screwed on the side and ends of the 
closet only four and a half or five feet from the floor, with 
the shelf _ two or three inches above it. Besides this 
series of hooks a double or single row of double hooks, 
shaped like an inverted T, are screwed into the under side of 
the shelf, thereby ype | the capacity of the closet. Another 
plan, even better, is in addition to the usual row of hocks on 
the wall to have a movable cleat or rod across the middle of the 
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closet lengthwise, and fastened to it a num- 
ber of movable hooks made of galvanized 
wire. On these wire hooks clothing can be 
hung closely and pushed along to make more 
room, in the same manner as coats and dress- 
es are hung in ready-made clothing shops. 
Clothing of all kinds keeps in much better 
shape when hung on yokes. An economical 
means of supplying an unlimited number of 
these is to take pieces of barrel hoops, twelve 
inches long, and wind each with old cambric 
or muslin. Woollen cloth is unsuitable for 
this use, as it offers too convenient lodgings 
for moths. Then make a loop at the centre 
of each yoke with stout cord, wire, or cloth, 
and the yokes are ready for use. 

The floors of closets,with their wide cracks, 
are troublesome in collecting lint and dust, 
besides making safe homes for moths and 
beetles. Ina permanent home these cracks 
should always be filled, and in a rented house 
the time it takes to do this is usually less than 
the vexation which the lodgment of house- 
hold pests causes. Putty, plaster of Paris, 
or even newspaper shredded finely and made 
into a paste with hot water and a little glue, 
will fill the cracks nicely. Plaster of Paris 
is the easiest to use and most satisfactory in 
results, but, as it hardens very rapidly, only 
a little should be prepared ata time. The 
powder is mixed with enough cold water to 
make the paste of the right consistency to 
spread, and then filled in with a common 
steel knife. After the cracks are filled and 
hard, two coats of paiot should be given the 
floor to make it look neat and smooth. 

Closets devoted to shelves are apt to have 
the shelves too far apart, causing the first 
shelf to be the only one of much value. The 
average carpenier puts the shelves in every 
closet impartially twenty inches apart. In 
linen closets, or closets devoted to storing 
blankets and other bedding such generous 
spaces are well suited; but in the ordinary 
cupboard twelve or fifteen inches between 
shelves is ample space, and allows two or 
three shelves to be convenient for general 
use, 

The protection of clothing from insect 
enemies when stored away is an unending 
bother. The wary beetle and the eiusive 
moth-miller scoff at camphor, enjoy tarine 
balls, craw! calmly over tarred paper, wiggle 
through cracks of the cedar closet, and per- 
sistently edg@ their way impartially into 
cedar or pine box. The only safety is to put 
clean (either sponged, washed, or steamed), 
well-beaten, well-sunned garments first into 
muslin, either old or coarse, and then to 
wrap closely in newspaper. Insects have no 
appetite for either cotton or printer's ink. 
This double precaution, however, makes it 
impossible to tell one garment from another 
in its mummy-like wrappings, so it follows 
that every parcel must be labelled. Then it 
is difficult to remember which closet has this 
or that parcel, A large sheet of paper tacked 
on the inside of each closet door or lid of 
chest or trunk makgs it easy to write down 
each bundle as it io fas away, aud will show 
at any time the contents of each receptacle. 
The shoe and bundle bags are great aids to 
orderly closets, and in them there should be 
a place for wrapping paper and pieces or a 
ball of twine. 

The joys of playing in an attic in stormy 
weather are among the best - remembered 
pleasures of childhood. Such a treasure 
trove it was go eager childish hearts! Such 
lively games, and such noisy shouts as its 
walls echoed! And, best of all, what book 
80 interesting as that one we read in the attic, 
wrapped in a comforter, while on the roof 
came the cold April rain, rattling the loose 
shingles as it fell? But what did our mo- 
thers think when thuy beheld our clothing, 
torn on unwary nails, covered with cobwebs, 
and begrimed with ancient dusts? To a mod 
ern child the attic is equally attractive, al 
though the housekeeper of to-day generally 
has ‘* advanced ideas” of cleanliness and 
order. 

When one builds a house, one should have 
the attic lathed and plastered like the rest of 
the house, and have a tight floor laid. The 
loose floor boards, exposed beams, and unfin- 
ished walls give too mach freedom to rats 
and mice, and make it hard to give the attic 
its two sweepings and moppings yearly. 

The attic is too frequently the catch-all 
for broken things. Legless chairs, hoopless 
pails, disabled lamps, old shoes, and trunks 
with broken hinges here find @ common 
meeting-ground. But if anything seems 
worth keeping, have it mended, and do not 
carry to the attic things that can never again 
be useful. As far as possible, put things that 
are alike together—trunks in one place, boxes 
in another, furniture in this corner, and the 
long lengths of winter stove pipes with their 
elbows in that side. Let the key of each 
trunk be tied to it, and in each one put the 
leather strap or canvas cover that goes with 
it. If chairs are put away that have woollen 
upholstery, cover them tightly with old mus- 
lin. Here in a box put all the tools used 
for domestic carpentry, excepting perhaps a 
hammer and a box of tacks and nails, whose 
frequent use will give them a home in a 
kitchen drawer. Smpty spice - boxes, la 
belled, make good receptacles for nails, 
screws, bolts, and buttons, while pasteboard 
boxes will hold the extra casters, the rolls 
of wire, bite of sand-paper—the whole to be 
kept in one wooden box, ready to be carried 
to any room where repairs are needed. 

A store-room is like a miniature attic, 
easier of access, but not so cupacious. Here 
are shelves to store clothing and bedding, 
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and crowded and wedged under them and 
along the floor are superfluous furniture and 
trunks. Little childish romance hangs about 
this room, for it is too small and dark for 
play. But what an appetizing place is the 
store-room which holds the fruits, herbs, and 
groceries for home consumption! Such a 
store-room is an actual necessity in a family 
of any size. Here should be stored all food 
supplies not wanted for immediate use. Eco- 
nomical buying of groceries in large quanti- 
ties needs to be allied to the thrifty use of them 
to be effectual, and how easy to be lavish 
when large amounts are constantly at hand 
in the kitchen! This store-room should be 
light, and well supplied with shelving, and 
ove cupboard or curtained corner for those 
preserves which do not bear the light. The 
dry groceries kept in a store-room should be 
put in tight cans of tin, glass, or earthen- 
ware; herbs in tight bags; and flour in close 
sacks or barrels. Each article should be 
labelled, and great care taken that nothing is 
spilled in dealing out the supplies. Then, 
with clean shelves, good things in orderly 
rows, the housewife can calmly turn the key 
to go to other duties. 
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PROLOGUE. — Continued. ) 


‘A,HE room was long rather than square, lit 
by two large windows, overlooking the 
ardens of New Square, Lincoln’s Inn. The 
ewyer sat with his back to the fire, protected 
by a cane screen, before a large table. On 
his left hand, at the corner of the table, stood 
the clients’ chair; on his right hand, between 
the two windows, was a small table with a 
couple of drawers in it. And in the corner, 
to the left of any one writing at the small 
table, and on the right hand of the lawyer, 
was the open safe already mentioned. There 
were two qoors, one communicating with the 
clerks’ room, the other opening directly on 
the stairs. The latter was locked on the 
inside. 

“Call Mr. Arundel,” said the chief. 

While eae we ne, he walked to 
the window, and observed that any one sitting 
at the table could, by merely reaching out, 
take anything from the safe and put it back 
again unobserved if he himself happened to 
be occupied or looking another way. His 
grave face became dark. He returned to his 
own chair, and sat thinking, while his face 
grew darker and his eyes harder, until Mr. 
Arundel appeared. 

Athelstan Arundel was at this time a recent- 
ly admitted member of the respectable but 
too numerous family of solicitors. .He was 
between two and three and twenty years of 
age, a tall and handsome young fellow, of a 
good manly type. He was an ex-articled 
clerk of the house, and had just been ap- 
pointed a managing clerk until something 
could be found forhim. The Arandels were 
a City family of some importance; perha 
something in a City firm might presently be 
achieved by the united influence of family 
and money. Meantime, here he was, at work, 
earning a salary and gaining experience. 
Checkley—for his part, who was as jealous 
of his master as only an old servant or a 
young mistress has the right to be—had 
imagined symptoms or indications of a grow- 
ing preference or favor toward this young 
gentleman on the part of Mr. Dering. . Cer- 
tainly, he had Mr. Arundel in his own office 
a good deal, and gave him work of a most 
confidential character. Besides, Mr. Dering 
was executor and trustee for young Arun- 
del’s mother, and he bad been an old friend 
aud school-fellow of his father’s, and had 
known the young man and his two sisters 
from infancy. 

‘*Mr. Arundel,” the lawyer began—at his 
own house he addressed his ward by his 
Christian name; in the office, as managi 
clerk, he prefixed the courtesy tith—* an 
extremely disagreeable thing has happened 
here. Nothing short of a forgery. Don’t 
interrupt me, if you please” —for the young 
man looked as if he was about to sounion his 
interjections. ‘‘ It isa most surprising thing, 
I admit. You needn’t say so, however. 
That wastes time. A Forgery. On the 5th 
of this month, three weeks ago, a check, ap- 
parently in my handwriting, and with my 
signature so skilfully executed as to deceive 
even Checkley and the manager of the bank, 
was presented at my bank and duly cashed. 
The amount is—large—£720—and the sum 
was paid across the counter in ten-pound 
notes, Which are now stopped—if there are 
any left.” He kept his eyes fixed on the 
young man, whose face betrayed no other 
emotion than that of natural surprise. “ We 
shall doubtless trace these aotes, and, through 
them, of course, the forger. We have already 
ascertained who presented the check. You 
follow?” 

“Certainly. There has been a forgery. 
The forged check has been cashed. The 
notes are stopped. Have you any clew to 
the forgery—any suspicions?” 

“ As yet, none. e are only beginning to 
collect the facts.” The lawyer spoke in the 
coldest and most austere manner. ‘I am 
laying them, one nn before you.” 

Young Arundel bowed. 

* Begun in Haurze’s Bazaz No, 1, Vol. XV. 


“* Observe, then, that the forged check be- 
longs to a check-book which has been lying, 
forgotten by me, in this safe for two years. 
Here is the book. Turn to the last counter- 
foil. Here is the check, the forged check, 
which corresponds. You see?” 

‘* Perfectly. The book has been in the 
safe for two years. It has been taken out b 
some one—presumably the forger; the chec 
has been forged, the counterfoil filled up, 
and the book re . Why was all this 
trouble taken? If the man had got the check, 
why did he fill up the counterfoil? Why did 
he return the book? I beg your pardon.” 

** Your questions are pertinent. I come to 
the next point. The safe is never opened 
but by myself. It is open so long as I am in 
the room, and at no other time.” 

“Certainly. I know that.” 

‘Very well. The man who took out the 
check-book, forged the check, and replaced 
the book must have done it in my very 
presence.” 

“Oh! Could not some one—somehow— 
have got a key?” 

“I thought of that. I. is possible. But 
the drawers are full of valuables, jewelry— 
curios—all kinds of things which could easily 
be turned into money. And they were not 
touched. Now, had the safe been opened by 
a key, these things would certainly have 
vanished.” 

**So it would seem.” 

“These are the main facts, Mr. Arundel. 
Oh! ove more. We have found the messen- 
ger who cashed the check. Perhaps there 
are ope or two other poimts of more or less 
importance. There is only one more point I 
wish to bring before you. Of course—I make 
no charge—I insinuate none. But this must 
be remembered—there are only two persons 
who have had access to this safe in such a 
manner as to make it possible for them to 
take anything out of it—Checkley—” 

** No—no—no,” cried the old man. 

*‘And you yourself. At the time of the 
robbery you were working at that table, with 
the safe open and within reach of your left 
hand. This isa fact, mind—one of the facts 
of the case—not a charge.” 

** What?” cried the young man, his cheek 
aflame—*‘ you mean—” 

“1 mean nothing—nothing atall. I want 
you—and Checkley—who alone have used 
this room, not counting callers who sat in 
that chair—to know the facts.” 

“The facts—yes—of course—the facts. 
Well”—he spoke rapidly and a little inco- 
herently—“ it is true that I worked here— 
but—oh! it is absurd. I knew nothing of 
any check-book lying in your safe. I was 
working at this table "—he went to the table 
—‘‘ sitting in this chair. How could I get 
up and search about in a safe for an unknown 
and unsuspected check-book before your very 
eyes?” 

“I do not.know. It seems impossible. I 
~~ desire you to consider, with me, the 

acts.” 


Had Mr. Dering spoken just a little less 
coldly, with just a little less dryness in his 
manuer, what followed would perhaps have 
been different. 

** Yes, the facts,” repeated the young man. 
“Well, let us get at the facts. The chief 
fact is that whoever took that check and 
filled it up must have known the existence 
pF check - book, more than two years 
old.” 

** It would seem so.” 

** Who could know about that old check- 
book? Only one who had been about your 
office more than two years, or one who had 
had opportunities of examining the safe. 
Now, you sat there—I sat here” —he seated 
himself, only turning the chair round. ‘‘ How 
is it possible for a man sitting here to take 
anything out of that safe without your see- 
ing him? How is it possible for him, with- 
out your knowledge, to examine slowly and 
carefully the contents of the safe?” 

** Everything is possible,” said Mr. Dering, 
still coldly. ‘* Let us not argue on possibili- 
ties. We have certain facts before us. By 
the help of these, I shall hope to find out 
others.” 

** At five o'clock every day I put the work 
in the drawer of this table and come away.” 
He opened the drawer, as if to illustrate this 
unimportant fact. He saw in it two or three 
pieces of paper with writing on them. He 
took them out. ‘‘ Good heavens!” he cried. 
** They are imitations of your handwriting!” 

Checkley crossed the room swiftly snatched 
them from him, and laid them before his mas- 
ter. ‘‘Imitations of your handwriting,” he 
said. ‘Imitations—exercises in forgery— 
practice makes perfect. Found in the draw- 
er. Now!” 

Mr. Dering looked at the papers, and laid 
them beside the forged check. ‘‘An addi- 
tional fact,” he said. ‘These are certainly 
imitations. The probable conclusion is that 
they were made by the same hand that forged 
this check.” 

“Found in the drawer,” said Checkley, 
**used by Mr. Arundel. Never by me. Ah! 
The only two, are we? These imitations 
will prove that I’m not in it.” 

** The fact that these imitations are found 
in the drawer,” said Mr. Dering,‘‘ is a fact 
which may or may not be important.” 

** What?” cried the young man, flaring up. 
“You think that I made those imitations?” 

“I do not permit myself—yet—to make 
any conclusions at all. Everything, how- 
ever, is possible.” 

Then this foolish young man lost his tem- 
per and his head. 
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**You have known me all my life,” he 
cried. ‘‘ You have known me and all my 
pene, Yet at the first moment you are 

y to believe that I have committed a most 
abominable forgery! You—my father’s 
oldest friend, my mother’s trustee! My own 
guardian! You!” 

**Pardon me. There are certain facts in 
this case. I have laid them before you. I 
have shown—” 

**To suspect me,” Arundel repeated, ‘‘and 
all the time another man—that man—your 
clerk—who knows everything ever done in 
= office, is in and about the place all day 
ong.” 

‘The imitations,” said Checkley, quietly, 
‘i Om found in his own drawer—by him- 
se bag 

‘*Who put them there? Who made them? 
You—villain and scoundrel!” 

“Stop, stop,” said Mr. Dering, coldly. ‘‘We 
go too fast. Let us first prove our facts. We 
will then proceed to conclusions.” 

“ Well, sir, you cleariy believe that I forged 

our name and robbed you of all this money. 

have not got ten pounds in the world; but 
that is not, | su , & fact which bears on 
the case, You think I have seven hundred 
pounds somewhere. Very good. Think so, 
if you please. Meanwhile, I am not going to 
stay in the service of a man who is capable 
of thinking such a thing. I leave your ser- 
vice—at once. Get some one else to serve 
you — somebody who likes being charged 
with forgery and theft.” He flung himself 
- of the room and banged the door behind 

im. 

“ He has run away,” said Checkley. ‘‘Act- 
ually run away at the very outset. What do 
you think now?” 

“I do not think. We shall, I dare say, 
find out the truth in due course. Meantime, 
these documents will remain in my keep- 
ing.” 

‘Only, I hope, sir,” the clerk began, ‘* that 
after what you've just seen and heard, after 
such insolence and running away and all —” 

** Don't be an ass, Checkley. So far as ap- 
pearances go, no one could get at the safe 
except you and Arundel. So far as the as- 
certained facts go, there is nothing to con- 
nect either of you with the thing. He is a 
foolish young man; and if he is innocent, 
which we must, I suppose, believe "—but his 
look did not convey the idea of robust faith 
—*‘he will come back when he has cooled 
down.” 

“The imitations of your handwriting in 
his drawer —” 

“‘The man who forged the check,” said 
Mr. Dering, ‘‘ whoever he was, could easily 
have written those imitations. I shall see 
that hot-headed boy’s mother, and bring him 
to reason. Now, Checkley, we will resume 
work. And not a word of this business, if 
you please, outside. You have yourself to 
think of as well, remember. You, as well as 
that wg have access to the safe. Enough— 
enough,” 

A Arundel walked home all the 
way, foaming and raging. No omnibus, cab, 
or conveyance ever built could con a 
jouns man in such « rage. His mother 
ived at Pembridge Square, which is four 

ood measured miles from Lincoln’s Inn. 

e walked the whole way, walking through 
crowds, and under the noses of dray-horses, 
carriage - horses, and cart - horses, without 
taking the least notice of them. When he 
reached home, he dashed into the drawing- 
room, where he found his two sisters—Hil 
and Elsie—one of them a girl of eighteen, 
the other of thirteen. With flaming cheeks 
and fiery eyes, he delivered himself of his 
story; he hurled it at their heads; he called 
upon them to share his indignation, and to 
join with him in scorn and contempt of the 
man—their supposed best friend, trustee, 
guardian, adviser, their father’s best friend, 
who had done this thing, who had accused 
him, on the bare evidence of two or three 
circumstantial facts, of such a crime! 

There is something magnetic in all great 
emotions; one proof of their reality is that 
they are magnetic. It is only an actor who 
can endow an assumed emotion with mag- 
netism. Elsie, the younger girl, fell into a 
corresponding sympathy of wrath; she was 
equal to the occasion; passion for ion, 
she joined him and fed the flame. But—for 
all persons are not magnetic—the elder sis- 
ter remained cold. From time to time she 
wanted to know exactly what Mr. Dering 
had said; this her brother was too angry to 
remember; she was pained and puzzled; she 
— soothed him nor sympathized with 

im. 

Then the mother returned, and the whole 
story was told again, Elsie assisting. Now, 
Mrs. Arundel was a woman of L sense; a 
practical woman; a woman of keen judg- 
ment. She prided herself upon the 
sion of these qualities, which are not sup- 
posed to be os feminine. She heard 
+n story with disturbed face and knitted 

row. 

** Surely,” she said, ‘‘what you tell me, 
Athelstan, is beyond belief. Mr. Dering, of 
all men, to accuse you—you—of such a 
— It is impossible.” 

**] wish it was impossible. He accuses 
me of forging that check for £720. He says 
that while I was working in his office for 
him, a ee 280, I took a certain check- 
book out of e, forged his writing on a 


check, and returned the check-book. This is 
what he says. Do you call that accusing, or 
don’t you?” 

“Certainly. If he says that. But how 
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can he—Mr. Dering—the most exact and 
careful of men? I will drive to Lincoln’s 
Inn at once and find out. My dear boy, 

ray calm yourself. There is—there must 
Co esms terrible mistake.” 

She went immediately; and she had a long 
interview with the solicitor. 

Mr. Dering was evidently much disturbed 
by what had happened. He did not receive 
her as he usually received his clients, sitting 
in his arm-chair. He pushed back the chair 
and stood up, leaning a hand on the back of 
it, a tall, thin, erect figure, gray-haired, au- 
stere of face. There was little to reassure 
the mother in that face. The very trouble 
of it made her heart sink. 

**I certainly have not accused Athelstan,” 
he said. ‘‘It is, however, quite true that 
there has been a robbery here, and that of a 
large sum of money—no less than £720.” 

** But what has that to do with my boy?” 

‘““We have made a few preliminary in- 
quiries. I will do for you, Mrs. Arundel, 
what I did for your son, and you shall your- 
self understand what connection those in- 
quiries have with him.” 

He ed coldly and without com- 
ment to set forth the case so far as he had 
got at the facts. As he went on, the mother’s 

eart became as heavy as lead. Before he 
finished, she was certain. There is, you see, 
a way of presenting a case without comment 
which is more efficacious than any amount 
of talk; and Mrs. Arundel plainly perceived 
—which was indeed the case —that the 
lawyer had by this time little doubt in his 
own mind that her son had done this thing. 

‘I thought it right,” he continued, “‘ to lay 
before him these facts at the outset. If he 
is innocent, I thought, he will be the better 
able to prove his innocence, and perhaps to 
find the guilty person. If he is guilty, he 
may be Jed to confession or restitution. The 
facts about the check-book and the safe are 
very clear. I am certain that the safe has 
not been opened by any other key. The 
only persons who have had access to it are 
Checkley and your son Athelstan. As for 
Checkley—he wouldn't do it, he could not 
— do it. The thing is quite beyond 

an 


Mrs. Arundel groaned. ‘This is terrible,” 
she said. 

** Meantime, the notes are numbered; they 
may be traced; they are stopped; we shall 
certainly find the ereobeal by means of those 
notes.” 

‘*Mr. Dering” — Mrs. Arundel rose and 
laid her hand on his—‘‘ you are our very old 
friend. Tell me—if this wretched boy goes 
away—if he gives back the money that re- 
mains—if I find the rest—will thefe be—any 
further—investigation?” 

**To compound a felony is a crime. It is, 
however, one of those crimes which men 
sometimes commit without repentance or 
shame. My dear lady, if he will confess and 
restore—we shall see.” 

Mrs. Arundel drove home again. She 
came away fully persuaded in ber own mind 
that her son—her only son—and none other, 
must be that guilty person, She knew Mr. 
Dering’s room well; she had sat there hun- 
dreds of times; she knew the safe; she knew 
old Checkley. She perceived the enormous 
improbability of this ancient. clerk’s doing 
such athing. She knew, again, what temp- 
tations assail a young man in London; she 
saw what her trustee thought of it; and she 
jumped to the conclusion that her son—and 
none other—was the guilty person. She 
even saw how he must have done it; she 
saw the quick look while Mr. Dering’s back 
was turned; the snatching of the check- 
book; the quick replacing it. Her very 
keenness of judgment helped her to the 
conviction. omen less clever would have 
been slower to believe. Shameful, miserable 
termination of all her hopes for her boy's 
career! But that she could think of after- 
wards. For the moment the only thing was 
to get the boy away—to induce him to con- 
fess—and to get him away. 

He was calmer when she got home, but he 
was still talking about the thing; he would 
wait till the right man was discovered; then 
he would have old Dering on his knees. The 
thing would be set right in a few days. He 
had no fear of any delay. He was quite cer- 
tain that it was Checkley—that old villain. 
Oh! He couldn't do it by himself, of course 
—nobody could believe that of him. He 
had accomplices—confederates—behind him. 
Checkley’s part of the job was to steal the 
check-book, and give it to his confederates, 
and share the swag. 


(to BE conTiInvED.) 


TRICHINOPOLY CHAINS. 


A FEW of these treasures are preserved in 
the British Museum, and also in the 
Louvre in Paris, exquisite examples of rare 
workmanship. The filigree artisans of India 
still continue making the beautifal- round 
pies gold chains for which their ancestors 

ave been so famous. From some of these 
chains hang smaller ones of finest wire, al- 
most like golden threads, having minute 
fishes and other pendants drooping from 
them. In the English and French collections 
of jewelry, still guarded as treasure gems, 
one may see ear-rings so dexterously wrought 
that from connecting pendent chains tiny 
birds covered with enamel ‘‘ droop with shim- 
mering beauty.” In the British collection, 
among other rare things, is a sceptre, thought 
to be that of a Greek priestess, covered with 
plaited and netted gold wire. 


IN MAMMY’S KITCHEN. 


T was opulent in dirt, but clean dirt, all of 
it. There was never a suggestion of filth, 
a whiff of bad air. In the nature of things 
it could not have been otherwise. The 
log walls were plentifully besprinkled with 
chinks and crannies, where sunshine and 
freshness forever poured in; the only ceiling 
was the roof, whose pitch was Gothic in 
steepness; the door stood always wide open, 
and the chimtey breast came as high as 
our head, and was full five feet across. 
low it, the hearth of big flat stones came 
a yard into the room, and was double the 
width of the fireplace. Mammy utterly dis- 
dained a stove. She swung her dinner-pot 
and teakettle to the cranes in the chimney, 
and set ovens, spiders, skillets, and hoes all 
over the hearth. Each bit of hollow-ware 
had for her an me yemeene Nearly all 
owned names as well, generally those of an 
owner who had died or moved to Texas, and 
so occasioned a public sale of household 
goods. They made a grotesque array, sooty 
black, with legs in air, all across the room’s 
far end. The back corner was given over 
to the big lard-kettles that held thirty gal- 
lons each, and Were used only at hog-killing. 
Next came the big pot, a round plethoric 
fifteen-gallon fellow, with ridiculous small 
short legs, of no use save to keep it from 
rolling about in its bed of coals when mam- 
my baked a,big turkey, a ‘possum, a pig, or 
half a matton in it. The lid was big enough 
for a buckler, with a cracked rim, that had a 
knack of spilling ashes into the pot if it was 
not lifted off in the most scientific fashion. 
Besides these were two or three smaller pots, 
half a dozen deep ovens of various sizes, 
skillets galore, a nest of spiders, and the 
wide low baker, in which a trayful of biscuit 
could be cooked at once. 

It had a habit of cracking around the edge, 
through unequal expansion from heat un- 
evenly applied. Then mammy gathered a 
brick-bat, knocked off the broken rim, and 

roduced a ‘“hoe-baker” exactly to her mind. 

rom morning to night it sat beside the fire, 
with a hot hoe-cake ready for any hungry 
child. The meal-barrel stood behind the 
door, with tray and sieve hung on nails in 
the wall above it. A little way off was the 
biscuit block—three feet of white oak trunk, 
sawed flat-at top and bottom, and crowned 
with a heavy mallet of red elm. There, too, 
was the hominy mortar, hollowed with slow 
fire out of a larger trunk. It was used only 
in winter, and by the men when rainy days 


‘kept them in-doors. ‘‘ Beating hominy ” was 


an art. Only the soundest white flint corn 
was taken, and all imperfect grains picked 
out and thrown away. What remained was 
slightly wetted, then thrown by handfuls into 
the mortar, and beaten gently with a rounded 
oaken pestie till the husk was detached and 
the grains broken in half. Then it was win- 
nowed free of husks and dust, washed twice, 
and put in a pot with at least ten times its bulk 
in cold water. The pot went over the fire, 
and boiled and boiled—ail day was none too 
long. When the hominy was half done, a 
small bowlful of hard white ‘ hominy beans” 
were added. More water went in from time 
to time, and great care was taken that there 
should be no scorching at side or bottom. 
Next morning mammy dipped out a skillet- 
ful of the white curdy mass, fried it in hot 
sweet lard until there was a rich brown crust 
all over the bottom, and sent it smoking hot 
to the breakfast table along with fried ham, 
sausage, fried sweet-potatoes, hot biscuit, hot 
hoe-cakes, wafiles, or egg bread. 

Lacking such meal as she had — fresh, 
round, and pearly as fairy hail—nobody can 
hope for her results, but this is how she 
made hoe-cake. Sift your meal, and mix 
with cold water as soft as you can handle it. 
Sprinkle a pinch of dry meal on the baker. 
If it browns without burning, the heat is just 
right. If the meal burns, let the surface cool, 
and be sure to wipe off the burnt substance. 
If not hot enough,wait until the meal begins 
to brown, upon pain of having your cakes stick 
and break. Take up as much dough as your 
scoo palm will hold, toss it thrice from 
hand to hand, drop it upon the hot iron, 
which you have thinly sprinkled with meal, 
and flatten it to the thickness of half an inch. 
Put on as many as you have room for—five 
was mammy’s complement. After five min- 
utes slip a thin broad-bladed knife under 
them and turn over, so as to cook the other 
side. The fire must be brisk, but not fierce. 
A scorched crust ruins the flavor. Take care, 
too, not to cook too long. Ten minutes is the 
outside limit, and half that will do if the fire 
is just right. Serve very hot, and in eating, 
break instead of cutting or splitting them. 

Pone bread, mammy’s staple for the mid- 
day dinner, was mixed the same way, but 
the handfuls went around and over a hot 
skillet, whose lid was piled high with glow- 
ing hard-wood coals. In half or three-quar- 
ters of an hour the bread came out hot and 
sweet, with crisp delivious crust at top and 
bottom. Salt in it was mammy’s abhorrence. 
**Hit do tase’es de po-folksy-iest,” she said, 
sniffing scornfully when some neighbor 
a. ee a puffurence for salted 

read. 


Her egg bread was made in this wise: 
Cook a pint of meal to thin mush, beat three 
eggs very light, add them to a cup of rich 
sweet milk, and stir into the mush when 
blood warm. Put in also a pinch of salt, 
and « hea table-spoonful of sweet lard, 
melted. t all together hard for ten min- 
utes. If it looks the least watery, put in a 
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small handful of dry sifted meal. Stir well, 
and pour into hot greased pans, and bake 
with quick steady heat. 

Pumpkin bread and sweet-potato mammy 
made much the same way, except that the 
agar was stewed, the potatoes boiled. 

ry sifted meal was worked through the 
mass, Which was then softened to dough with 
water or sweet milk. Next hot lard was 
poured into a hole in the middle of it and 
thoroughly mixed, as was also the salt. Then 
it was made into small dainty pones about 
the bigness of your palm, and baked ver 
brown —in fact, until it was nearly half 
crust. 

For batter cakes mammy took a pint of 
meal, a big spoonful of flour, and sifted them 
together with a pinch of salt. Then she 
poured boiling water upon them, stirring 
them all into a thick batter, to which she 
added two beaten eggs and a teacup of sweet 
milk. Then she dropped the mixture in 
small spoonfuls upon a hot hoe, flipped them 
over in just one minute, and sent them steam- 
ing hot to table, feathery light, and faint 
golden brown. 

For waffles, she began by melting a gener- 
ous lump of butter in a quart of sweet milk. 
When it was hot, but not boiling, she stirred 
in sifted flour, about two pints, with a hand- 
ful of meal, a pinch of salt, and a spoonful 
of sugar in it. When all was beaten into a 
smooth foamy mass,she added four eggs, 
beaten separately, putting in the whites last. 
The batter, something thicker than cream, 
was then passed into square long-handled 
waffle-irons, that shut with a snap, and were 
thrust into the fire’s red depth, where a min- 
ute and a half sufficed to cook a waffle. With 
two pair of irons it was lively work, and kept 
the house-maid, who in general made haste 
more than slowly, on the run throughout 
breakfast, fetching and carrying betwixt fire 
and table. 

‘*Dar, you Su’d’n, take dem waffles in de 
house ’fore dey gits done felled. Step along, 
gal. Hough it, I tell ye,” mammy would 
say, pouring melted butter on ber last smok- 
ing hot masterpiece. Her biscuit were near- 
ly asexigeant. Nothing went into them but 

our, water, salt, and sweet lard, yet they 
were light, flaky, delicately delicious. 

**Mix um up stiff, an’ poun’ um limber. 
Den you hab good biscuit,” mammy often 
said. First she rubbed the lard into the flour 

-a heaping table-spoonful for each pint. 
She was sparing of salt, and absolutely par- 
simonious of water, wetting the flour barely 
eee to knead it. In doing that she 
handled it lightly, and soon laid on the block 
a stiff cream-white mass that for half an hour 
after she beat out, folded, and beat out many 
times, until, in fact, a peculiar elastic smooth- 
ness told her finger-tips it was ready for the 
oven. 

A biscuit cutter mammy would none of. 
Instead she snapped off bits of oar, gave 
a few dexterous turns of thumb and finger, 
and gave you a round fit for the Queen’s 
own eating. When all were done, she took 
the big fire shovel and spread coals on the 
hearth, set the baker, already hot, on top of 
them, put in the biscuit, and after the lip 
was in place heaped more coals on top of it. 
In three minutes she raised it and peeped in. 
If there was a blister anywhere off went the 
lid to cool. Contrariwise, if in spite of fork 
prickings, there was a puffy lightness of 
surface over everything, she set it down, say- 
ing, with a broad smile, ‘‘ Miss Fanny’s com- 
p’ny gwine ha’ t’e knowledge, dey don’ fin’ 
de like er my biscuits eve’ywhar dey gos.” 

Dear old mammy! her face was dark, but 
all her bread was sweet and light, albeit she 
knew not saleratus or soda, and died years 
before baking-powder was invented. She 
was almost as independent of hop yeast, 
which she made once a year, and transform- 
ed into leaven. Upon high days and holi- 
days she made rolls for supper or breakfast. 
For the most part, though, she gave us ‘* light 
bread ” when we tired of biscuit, waffles, hoe- 
cake, egg bread, and batter cakes—some or 
all of which came to table thrice a day. 

Light bread-making was an all-day job. 
At breakfast she made up the yeast, taking a 
pint of sifted flour to a quart of blood-warm 
water, in which was dissolved a teaspoonful 
of sugar and two of fine salt. The mixture 
was beaten smooth, and set in a warm but 
not hot place. An hour after, she looked 
at it. If there was water on top, in went 
more flour. In six hours or thereabout the 
yeast batter brimmed over with creamy 
foam, and mammy’s hands fairly flew as she 
tossed the sieve, and sent white clouds down 
into her big tray. Very shortly it was over- 
running with smooth well-kneaded dough, 
and mammy was saying over her shoulder, 

“You, Su’d'n’, git dat ar Dennis oben, an’ 
de Wenstar one, an’ dat ar ole Miss Brantly 
one, an’ dem two Wheatley skillets, an’ see 
‘at dey all so clean dey woon’t smut er white 
rag; den you grease ‘um good, an’ set "um 
all dar on de he'th ‘gins’ I git dis yere light 
bread ready ter go in ’um.” 

About five of the clock we saw mammy 
marching along the path betwixt house and 
kitchen, with folded arms, and head stiffly 
erect. The big tray was balanced upon it, 
and filled high with round sweet loaves piping 
hot and as light as a feather. Before she 
could get them upon their proper shelf we 
Galas salvage, and got it. As she broke 
a loaf into liberal fragments, she said, 

** Ef Moses an’ de chillun ’f Isrul could er 
made dey manners inter light bread like dis, 
an’ had fraish clover butter an’ new peach 
p’zerves ter eat wid hit, I don’t spec dey 
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would er wanted ter go back ter old Marse 
Pharaoh fer all de meat in his smoke-’ouse.” 
Anybody with a palate must have agreed 
with her, orthodoxy to the contrary notwith- 
standing. M. C, WILLIAMS, 





A MOTHERS’ MEETING. 
BY MARY LOWE DICKINSON. 


1 this day, when the attention of the 
public is turned so steadily in the direc- 
tion of education, the general mind seems to 
welcome every topic that relates to mental 
development. The course of love is always 
downward, from the older to the younger, 
from the parent to the child. As we pass 
on into middle life, our hands hold more 
loosely our own possibilities, and, one by 
one, we unclasp them altogether from our 
personal aspirations, ambitions, and oppor- 
tunities. The present crowds us. The hope 
of being and doing grandest and best things 
yw y passes over to the next generation. 

he father, who had small opportunities, de- 
votes himself to securing better for his son. 
The mother, who failed to possess or to im- 
prove her early privileges, is bent on securing 
them for her daughter. Slowly we accept 
the fact that we are not what we should be, 
and become more and more possessed with 
the idea that in our children we shall behold 
what we might have been. Our labor is for 
them. We sow that they may reap. We 
guther that they may spend. We pass down- 
ward personal ambitions and hopes, and are 
content to merge our thought of attainment 
in the attainment of our child. Our desire 
is that our boys shall rank first in their class- 
es, that our daughters shall carry off the 
graduation honors, that the prizes of life 
that lie within the grasp of those best able 
to seize them shall fall into the hands of our 
own. Thiscomes to be the dominant thought 
in many, I might perhaps say in most, of 
the lives of the thoughtful parents of to-day. 
More a is it true of mothers. The 
grasp more lightly than men their opportuni- 
ties, they see with a less clear vision their 
possibilities. They never took, perhaps, a 
strong mental grip of what they might be or 
what they ought to be. Many of them have 
only awakened to know what they might 
have been through this very eager desire to 
claim the highest and best for the children 
of their love. 

And just here comes in one of the most 
painful phases of motherly experience. They 
would live the life of intellectual develop- 
ment with their children, they are ready to 
sacrifice anything that the children may have 
every opportunity, but in nine cases out of 
ten they have the sharp sting of the con- 
sciousness that every months growth in 
knowledge widens the distance between the 
mind and thoughts and desires of the child 
and themselves. The modern educational 
methods are so rapid, the faculties even in 
childhood are trained to such acuteness, the 
training is so unlike the old shipshod ways, — 
that the mother finds herself quite unable to 
keep pace with the processes and results. 
The old plodding on foot is supplanted by 
the electric road, and she is like one who 
hurries along with all her strength, carrying 
her child in her arms, to reach the swift- 
passing train. She succeeds in putting her 
child upon the platform, but instead of get- 
ting on and going with him herself, she 
watches longingly while it bears him farther 
and farther away from her, until at last he 
passes from her sight, out where she can 
— follow with her heart. 

his experience is too common and too 
sad to require much comment. She hoped 
that her mind might move step by step be- 
side him, as the fields of learning opened 
their treasures to his view, but he is no longer 
her companion, He has passed on before. 
Fortunate is she if she can still bind him to 
her by the outreaching tendrils of her love 
and prayers. Her thought-life cau no longer 
grasp the problems that affect hisown. She 
as not, as she hoped, seen her own life re- 
newed in her child. On the conirary, she has 
lost her own and largely lost her share in his. 

Calling to mind the multitudes of refined 
women of loving hearts and noble sentiments 
to whom all we have hinted at above has 
come, or is slowly coming true, we would 
like to ask of mothers, in council, if there is 
not a remedy for this. And in response we 
venture a suggestion so bold that it will seem 
to many of our readers absurd, to others 
fanciful, and to all perhaps wholly imprac- 
ticable. It is this: every intelligent woman 
who proposes for ber son or her daughter a 
college course, may be and should be the pos- 
sessor of all the knowledge that that course 
will give to him, herself. And just here I 
feel the sharp ends of innumerable interro- 
gation points pointed straight at me, with 
the question of how can it be with our feeble 
health, our lack of early mental discipline, 
our never-empty cradles, our life-long strug- 
gle with servants, our overwhelming social 

ife, our religious responsibilities? Many 
mothers are anxiously pondering this ques- 
tion, for that it could be and that it ought to 
be finds en echo in the deepest heart of many 
a lonely mother, who knows she bad it in her 
to be the safest guide, the truest counsellor, 
the noblest friend for the boy whose intel- 
lectual life, moving on away from her, left 
him without the best companionship he could 
possibly have known during his formative 
years, and left her, with the bitter sting in 

er heart of the fact that never in herself, 
and never in her child, was she to see of the 
travail of her soul and to be 
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CHAPTER L. 
THE ROBBERY. 


\" the very busiest hour of the afternoon 
Ji. a young man of about one-and-twenty 
was making his way along the crowded 
thoroughfare of the Strand, carrying in his 
hand a satchel that bad stamped on it iu 
gold letters, ‘‘Cripps’s Bank.” He was 


rather a good-looking young fellow, with 
pale, refined features, a sensitive mouth, jet 
black hair, and mild, contemplative gray 


eyes. Eyes were meant for seeing; but 
sometimes they refuse to perform their of- 
fice; at this precise moment, for example, 
this young bank clerk beheld nothing of St. 
Clement's Church, nor of the frontage of the 
Law Courts, nor yet of the fearful wild-fowl 
that marks the site of Temple Bar. What 
he did see before him—here in the heart of 
the great commercial centre of the world— 
was a dream-picture of a small slate-quarry- 
ing village in the west of Wales, its rows of 
cottages, its terraced black cliffs, its squalid 
little harbor, and the ruffled blue sea beyond. 
And if the school-master’s daughter, Miss 
Winifred—sbe of the raven hair, and the vi- 
olet eyes, and the pleasant smile—were to 
come along by those cottages, and t the 
Wesleyan chapel, and go away up into the 
wooded vale running inland, so that she 
might secure a perfect solitude in which to 
read her last letter from London? Lianly 
is a commonplace little hamlet, and the 
slate-quarries are not picturesque; but youth 
and love combined can throw a mystic gla- 
mour over anything. What was this — 
that was running through his head? He b 
got the words, such as they were, scribbled 
out all right; and now he was seeking for an 
air for them—something pensive and wistful, 
and yet not too sad either: 

*“ Sweet Winnie Davies, down by the sea, 

Sweet Winnie Davies, do you still think of me? 

Do you think of the long days you and I together 

Weut wandering by Lianly in the fair summer 

weather?” 

So the words began; but they were of less 
importance; it was the setting of them—to 
some air worthy of sweet Winnie Davies 
herself—that more an claimed his 
attention. For this youn elshman, his 
Celtic nature all compact of imagination and 
poetry and romantic sym y and senti- 
ment, was chiefly a musician; his tentative 
performances had been in that sphere; there 
also lay his far-reaching hopes. That he was 
also a bank clerk may be ascribed to the 
irony of fate; but he did not complain; and 
sweet Winnie Davies had considered him a 
very sensible young man in accepting this 
post when it was offered him, seeing that he 
was anxious above all things to get to 7 ou- 
don. As to whether he carried with him a 
conductor's baton in his knapsack, who was 
to foresee? 

When this young Arthur Hughes reached 
the offices of the Temple Bar Branch of the 
Lendun and Westminster Bank, he entered 
by the heavily swinging doors, and ap- 
proached the counter, There were a good 
many people coming and going; the clerks 
at the various desks were occupied. Young 
Hughes perceived that he would have to 
wait his turn before he could get his busi- 
ness transacted, so he placed his satchel on 
the counter beside him, and remained ab- 
sently attentive, if the phrase is permissible. 
There is a hushed somnolence about the 
atmosphere of a bank, a drowsy whispering 
of pens and shuffling of feet, that invites to 
contemplation, when one has nothing to do 
but wait. And when one has been but a 
few seconds before (if only dreamwise) in a 
little Welsh village—looking at the harbor, 
and the quarries, and the cottages, and the 
slim little figure of the school-master’s daugh- 
ter—it is perhaps easy to return thither. 
There are times and seasons when the imagi- 
pation becomes a powerful necromancer; hey, 

resto! and the bare walls of this place of 

usiness suddenly vanish, and in their stead 
there stands revealed once more that Welsh 
landscape—the cliffs and woods, the scattered 
cottages, the breadth of sea beyond. But it 
is with that solitary figure he is wholly con- 
cerned; he follows her with entran eyes, 
watching every grace and charm of move- 
ment, aud glad that the sunlight is around 
her. Nor does she seem at all downcast, not- 
withstanding that her sweetheart is so far 
away. On the contrary, there is an abundant 
cheerfulness in her expression; her => 
‘ree and light; perhaps she is singing to her- 
self—only the immeasurable distance deadens 
the sound. And now, what is this? She 

auses in her aimless stroll; she turns and 
looks along the road,as if to make sure 
there is no one in sight; then she produces 
from her pocket a small hand-mirror, and 
proceeds to scrutivize her appearance in it. 
And a very pretty picture she undoubtedly 
finds there—the black eyelashes and violet 
eyes, the clear and fresh complexion, the 
waving black bair; and is her vanity so 
great that she must needs smile and look 
pleased, and even begin to talk to herself? 
Arthur Hughes knows better. It is not 
vanity—nor anything like vanity. He can 
remember how she wrote to him shortly after 
his coming to London: 
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“Will you be desperately shocked, dear 
Arthur, if I tell you that I have found a new 
compasion? But wait a moment—don't be 
alarmed!—wait a moment, and I will ex- 
plain. The fact is, I found myself so lonely 
after you left that I was absolutely driven to 
do something; and do you know what I did? 
I cut myself in two. Yes; I divided my- 
self into two persons—my Ordinary Self and 
my Other Self; and I find the system works 

mirtably. For my Ordinary Self is a most 
commonplace, uninteresting, useless kind 
of creature—indeed, indeed, ’tis too true— 
living a humdrum, monotonous, worthless 
life, with a sigh now and again for certain 
things that are past, and another sigh for 
other things that are far away in the future; 
but = Other Self—ah, that is different!|— 
my Other Self is the young lady that Arthur 
praised and petted and teased and made 
much of; and she, I can tell you, is entitled 
to some consideration! And now, when my 
Ordinary Self takes my Other Self out for a 
walk, don’t you understand that I have some 
right to be proud of my companion? I have 
got a little pocket-mirror, Arthur; I go away 
up the Megan road; I take it out; and then 
the Ordinary Winnie says ‘Good-morning!’ 
to the Other Winnie. ‘ 

‘* *Good-morning, Miss Other One; let me 
see how you look. It is of no consequence 
how J look. My appearance is of not the 
least consequence to any one; but you—you 
whom Arthur imagined into existence—it is 
of the utmost importance that you should be 
trim and neat and nice, for you know he is 

particular. 00 es | well—not so 

—the sea-shell brooch on the black velvet 
band is what he approved. The saffron frill 
might be a little broader; attend to that. 
Now, go On, and tell me all the things he 
has said about you.’ 

““*All of them?’ says my Other Self. 
‘ Well, he has called me good,and sweet, and 
kind, and charming, and good-tempered, and 
clever, and affectionate, aud true, and tender, 
and wonderful, and delightful—’ 

“* It is not surprising you should give your- 
self airs!’ 

‘***and stupid, and silly, and preverse, 
and ill-natured, and cross, and unyielding, 
and un just, and quarrelsome, and obstinate—’ 

*** Not so much to boast of, after all!’ says 
my Ordinary Self. ‘But now let me hear 
some of the things you have said about him 
to himself, or to yourself, or to other people.’ 

***Oh no, you don’t!’ says my Other belf, 
laughing at me from the mirror. ‘Telling’s 
telling. You might go away and write it all 
down, and send it over to London; and then 
there would be such an exhibition of vanit 
as was never seen in the world before. It 
wouldn’t be at all wholesome. You often 
say things you don’t quite mean, and it isn’t 
safe to put them down on paper; at the 
same time, if Arthur were to appear here 
just now—well—I should most likely ask 
you to go away—you would not be wanted 
here at all—and then, if he and I were left 
together, then I might say some of those 
things overagain. But to have them written 
down—no, thank you!’ 

**So, you see, dear Arthur, the companion 
I have invented—or, rather, whom you im- 
agined into existence for me—is not at all mo- 
notonously civil and acquiescent; sometimes 
we have dreadful quarrels; but in such cases 
my Ord Self is easily triumphant; my 
Ordinary Self claps the mirror into her pocket 
—and then walks home alone.” 

So that Arthur Hughes, standing in the 
London and Westminster Bank, an gazing 
through the opaque walls at that distant 
dreamland, knew it was no personal vanity 
that prompted Winnie Davies to carry a little 
hand-glass with her on her soli wander- 
ings. No; it was rather a pretty fancy, that 
lent charm and piquancy to many a letter; 
for sometimes, if the truth must be told, the 
Ordi Winnie considerately allowed the 
Other Winnie to bave far the r of 
the conversation, she merely acting the part 
of reporter, and not holding herself respon- 
sible when nae A dark and mysterious secrets 
had to be confessed. 

It was at this moment that some one 
touched Arthur yep arm; instantly the 
dream-picture (that been before his eyes 
for perhaps not more than three seconds or 
so) disappeared; he was again in the bank. 

‘*I beg your pardon,” said a voice close to 
him, “ but can you direct me to the London 
and Counties Bank?” 

Naturally he faced round to see who the 
questioner was. He found before him a tall, 

igre, gray-complexioned man, with an 


belonging to his employers—vanished 

to air; it was as if he had been dealt some 
violent blow, depriving him of reason. His 
haggard eyes stared up and down; the world 
around him appeared strangely empty; and 
on the other side of the 
counter, seeing that something was wrong, 
stam- 


in it—belonging to Cripps's—I had it a mo- 
ment ago——” 

The next instant the truth flashed in upon 
him: he had been robbed, and the tall man 
who had touched him on the arm, to distract 
his attention,was one of the thieves. Blindly 
and wildly he made for the swinging - door 
and rushed into the street. He could easily 
r ize the tall man; the confederates 
could not be far away. Was there not yet 
a frantic chance of recovery? But, alas! 
what was this that confronted him—this 
endless surging sea of human beings into 
which those two had disappeared? Fie ran 
this way and that; he hurriedly searched 
the hall of the Law Courts opposite ; he 
glanced breathlessly in at the bars of the 
neighboring taverns—but with aa ever-in- 
creasing and terrible consciousness that his 
pursuit was hopeless, that already the thieves 
were well away with their booty, and that a 
calamity too awful to be calculated or even 
thought of had befallen him. It had all 

ed so rapidly as to be quite incredible. 
He kept trying to assure himself that it was 
impossible. hy, only a few minutes ago 
he had nothing more important to think of 
than the setting of a song for Winifred 
Davies. The band-bag must be somewhere 
—somewhere near; there may have been a 
mistake. And so he went quickly back to 
the bank. 

The cashier to whom he had formerly 
spoken was en ; but in his agony of 
haste he made bold to interrupt. 

“I beg your pardon,” he gaid, breathless- 
ly, ‘‘ but—but have you seen anything yet of 
my bag? I—lI laid it, only afew moments 
ago—here—here on this counter—” 

The cashier looked up from his checks. 

**Your bag? No. ve you lost it?” 

“It must have been stolen—only a few 
moments ago!” he exclaimed; ‘* here—just 
where Lam standing. I set it on the counter; 
some one spoke to me, and I turned for a 
moment. It cannot be in the bank, then? 
They must have stolen it!” 

** If that is so,” said the cashier, ‘‘ you'd 
better jump into a hansom and drive along 
to Scotland Yard—” 

** But they cannot have gone far—” 

He rushed again into the street, and with 
distracted eyes looked everywhere around, 
and looked in vain; the dread thing was that 
this moving phantasmagoria was full of 
features, but no one of them of any import 
to him. The pavements showed him no- 
thi.g; the cab rank showed him nothing; 
the ing omnibuses took no heed of him. 
He hurried hither and thither, searching the 
many places he had searched a few moments 
before—the bars of the adjacent taverns, the 
entrance to the Law Courts, and what not; 
but nowhere could he find any one resembling 
the man who had asked him for the where- 
abouts of the London and Counties. And. 
last conviction and despair confronted him, 
and would not be denied. The money was 
gone. No one would believe the improb- 
able tale he would have to tell of the man- 
ner of its disappearance. There would be a 
prosecution—conviction—a prison; disgrace 
would fall on his old father, the white-haired 
Wesleyan minister, whose chief pride in life 
was his only son. And as for Winifred 
Davies? Well, she had made many prom- 
ises before he left Lianly, but she never un- 
dertook to correspond with a jailbird. 

Now if in thie sudden and terrible crisis 
Arthur Hughes bad managed to keep his 
wits about him, he would have perceived 
that the best, the only thing for him to do 
was to go straight away back to Cripps’s, 
tell the officials of the k (whether they 
believed him or not) precisely what had oc- 
curred, and let them place the whole matter 
at once in the hands of the police. But this 
young man was of a highly uervous, sensi- 
tive, high-strung temperament; his imagina- 
tion magnified dangers, and even created 
them; and, above all, it was not so much of 
himself as of those nearest and dearest to 
him that he was now thinking, so far as he 
was able to think—and, in truth, he was not 
able to think very clearly. Dazed, bewilder- 
ed, desperate, to him this roaring thorough- 
fare of the Strand was a dreadful and hide- 
ous place; the noise of the cabs and car- 
riages, the wagons and omnibuses, seemed to 
stupefy him; he was driven to go elsewhere, 
for some brief space of self -communion. 
And so, hardly knowing what he did, he 
turned into one of the narrow thoroughfares 
leading down to the Thames Embankment; 
there he would find quietude, and a chance 
of ee. himself what thi e ghastly 
thing was that had just happened, what 
its consequences were likely to be. 

But here a han gwd and unexpected little 
incident occurred, that he afterwards, in less 
distracted moments, was able to recall. Some 
short distance down the narrow street the 
way was blocked, or nearly blocked, by a 
number of vans being loaded ; indeed, one of 
these was nearly putting a summary end to 
this youpg man’s trou for, being backed 
on to the pavement, it swung round just as 
he was , and was like to have ome 
him against wall. More by quick in- 
stinct than by conscious effort he man 
to avoid it; but in doing so he ran full tilt 

nst a stranger, whom he knocked over. 

e@ was very sorry. He rai the man up. 
He did not notice the swift malevolent glance 
of the two dull black eyes of this little yel- 
low-skinned person, nor yet the change to a 


fawning obsequiousness that almost instant- 
ly came over the man’s manner. The street 
was muddy after rain; this foreigner—Ma- 
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lay, Chinese, Hindoo. whatever he was—took 
out a handkerchief and began to clean his 
clothes after a fashion. 

“Tm nog A sorry,” Arthur Hu said. 
‘**The man in charge of the van did not call 
out until it was too late—I did not see you 
were on the other side—I’m exceedingly 
sorry.” 

But the baleful fire had vanished from 
those small dull black i. 
an me solly too, _ Fang said the 

oreigner, regarding t oung man. 
“We make fiends now. 5 Me w ion we 
—_ flends; me give you little plesent. 

It was a small ink bottle he produced—an 
ordinary-looking thing. 

* Take it—yes, yes, make fiends,” he said. 
pe a Sey if zon solly. Eng- 
p ind people.” 

wo ." other circumstances Arthur 
Hughes would doubtless have declined to 
take an ink bottle or any similar thivg from 
an entire stranger encountered accidentally 
in the streets of London; but in his present 
tragic case he was quite indifferent. He was 
bewildered; he did not understand; only 
the man seemed anxious he should accept the 
little present; and it was a token of good- 
will from one whom he bad unintentionally 
injured. So, hardly looking at it, and think- 
ing nothing of it, he accepted it, put it in his 
pocket, thanked the Eastern-looking person, 
and blindly went on bis way. hat hap- 
pened to him in the matter of small trifles 
was of little moment now. 

Down on the Embankment, near to one of 
the stations on the Underground Railway, he 
saw a policeman, and he regarded him with 
a strange sensation of fear. There was an- 
other man driving a mud-sweeping machine, 
and him he envied with a bitter heart. 

** How little you know of your own ha 
piness!” he was saying, almost in repr 4 
‘* Perched up there, you are as pi as any 
king on any throne. You have nothing to 
dread. The law cannot touch you. Your 
conscience is clear. You might be singing 
for very poy if you only knew.” 

For this by nsitive young man, in the 
first shock of his alarm and consternation, 
had come to regard himself as being to all 
intents and pu a crimjnal. was 
convinced that the people at the bank—and 
still more the people at Scotland Yard— 
would not for a moment believe his tale of 
the two unknown persons who had spirited 
away his satchel; they would assume—and 
especially the om a at Scotland Yard would 
assume—that he had secreted the money for 
his own uses, and invented this cock-and. bull 
story about the mysterious thieves. Nor did 
he perceive that he was at this moment doing 
his very best to lend color to such a charge. 
He was putting himself into the position of 
an absconding clerk. Had he gone boldl 
back to the bank, told his story, and chal- 
lenged inquiry, the situation would vo doubt 
have been very unpleasant for a time, but 

robably no harm would have come to him 
in the end. But in the overwhelming dis- 
may that fell upon him on his disgovering 
his loss, going back to the bank seemed to 
him to mean nothing else than being con- 
fronted with detectives—arrest—trial—per- 
haps a prison. A prison! Even now, as he 
wandered, stunned and demented, along the 
Embankment, he began with a morbid vivid- 
ness to recall such descriptions of prison life 
as he had read. Formerly it used to be rather 
a jolly life—hobnobbing with friendly turn- 
keys—sending out for further measures of 
claret—receiving relatives and acquaintances 
and borrowing more | from them—throwing 
dice and playing s—anythiny to pass the 
time. Perhaps that condition of affuirs was 
all over now; but whether or not was of lit- 
tle co uence to him; there would be for 
him but the one result of his going to prison 
—he would never lift up his head again. 
His conscience might assure him he was in- 
nocent; his friends might pity and forgive; 
but once the iron had entered his soul, for 
him there would be no recovery, no restora- 
tion to life. And the venerable old minister 
who had lived all these years in the love and 
respect and affection of lis flock—for him to 
have his white head brought down to the 
dust; it was too piteous to think of. Winnie 
Davies; but Winnie Davies was young and 
pretty aud fascinating; a few years would 
go by; new springs and summers would 
come to her, with the thrushes singing in the 
evening woods, and a lover walking by her 
side, linking his arm with hers. And if in 
after-times she should ever think of a former 
lover—of one who had gone away to London 
to do great things for her sake—it would be 
with anger, it would be without considera- 
tion; why had he brought shame upon ber 
in the days of her maidenhood? 

He was « sensitive lad; in spite of himself 
tears rose to his eyes. 

“Father —Winnie—” be murmured to 
himself, ‘‘you need not fear. It will not 
come to that. Tuere must be some other 


"Phere 
was another way, as it seemed to his 
unhinged ana distracted mind—a way somi- 
bre and dark, but sure. All the forces of 
Scotland Yard combined could not entrap, 
or prosecute, or hale to prison, one who had 
slipped quietly and unseen into the deeps of 
the sea. No telegraphing to foreign ports 
could secure the arrest of him whose last 
adieu to the world was a secret confided to 
the night and the stars and the lone Atlantic. 
** Do not be afraid, father,” he said, inward- 
ly, amid all those wild and storm-tossed emo- 
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tions that were now being narrowed down 
to one stern resolve. ‘‘ There will be no 
trial. There will be no reading of news- 
paper reports—no whisperings among the 
members of the congregation. Do not be 
afraid, Winnie ; no shame shall come to you 
through me. If there had been a prosecu- 
tion, I think you would have believed me 
innocent, whatever happened; but there will 
be no prosecution. Those I Jeft behind me 
in Llanly will have no cause to hang their 
heads.on my account. What becomes of me 
is nothing.” 

Aud this that he was about to give up—to 
save his dear ones from scorn? ell, youth 
is naturally tenacious of life; it takes little 
heed of the pains and struggles and rebuffs 
involved in its own eager aspirations and 
ambitions; there is the joy of pressing for- 
ward to see what the world has in store, to 
act one’s part, to earn the quiet of old age and 
retrospect. Moreover, in bis case, there were 
other and more idyllic visions, with Winifred 
Davies as their central figure. These were 
harder to abandon. He thought of by-goae 
days; of long walks by sea and shore, he and 
she together; of murmured confessions, With 
downcast lashes; of eyes upturned to his, full 
of love and hope and pride. For who was 
it that had been most + 7 to prophesy great 
things of his going to London? Who had 
boldly declared that his ‘‘ Cadwallon’s Army 
Call” had more of fire in it, had a more mar- 
tial and stately tread, than even the famous 
“ Forth to the Battle,”the Rhyfelgyrch C n 
Morgan, the war march of Morgan of Mor- 
ganog? Who had sung his “ Bells of Lianly” 
to the school-children at their annual treat, 
and had maintained in public hearing that, 
in her opinion, it was more touching and 
sympathetic, more characteristically Welsh, 
than even the “ Bells of Aberdovey'"? Nay, 
had she not gone further, and in wistful con- 
fidences to himself talked of the Crystal Pal- 
ace,and of a young conductor standing in 
front of the great attentive chcir, and of a 
Welsh girl seated among the audience, and 
saying to herself (while trembling a little), 
**Ah! now you English people will hear 
something. Wales has sent you many mu- 
siciins; judge now, by this Army Call of 
Cadwallon, whether another bas not been 
added to the list. And it was I who urged 
him to go away from Llanly and try his for- 
tune in the great city, though the parting 
was cruel enough.” 

Yes; it was much to give up—life, love, 
ambition—but he could see no alternative. 
The only thing to do now was to guard 
against hie friends in Lilanly forming any 
suspicion as to the manner of his disappear- 
ance. He would write a letter to his father, 
another to Winifred, and another to Mr. Cy- 
rus Brangwyn—a junior partner in Cripps’s, 
who had interested himself in the young 
man’s behalf—and in these he would give 
such plausible explanations as he could in- 
vent. Then a quick vanishing—and silence. 
Black night and the Atlantic would hold his 
secret; his troubles would be peacefully 
over; and there would be no finger of scorn 
uplifted against those whom he had left be- 
hind him in the distant little Welsh village, 
the home of his youth. 

(To ue oonTinven.) 


JEANNE D’ARC. 
See illustration on double page. 


4 ey are few things more suggestive 
than the fact that a world which, for the 
most part, is concerned with demanding 
proofs in signs and wonders, resolutely re- 
fuses, when one is offered, to accept it. It 
may be that to most of us explanation is 
easier than acceptation, or that having grown 
in an understanding of the laws of hallucina- 
tion and the vagaries of the nervous system, 
we find it sager to accept no testimony ma- 
terialists cannot account for. Yet Samuel 
heard a voice calling to him in the night. 
Socrates was always guided by the voice of 
ove he called his Demon, one whose sugges- 
tions he never disobeyed. And Jesnne d’Arc 
was led by voices to the performance of a 
work so heroic that in the popular mind the 
spell of the miraculous has always lingered 
about her deeds. Explanation in all these 
cases is,as one can see, the easier, though 
something unconvinced in the mind makes 
protest against it. The heart thrills, the 
imagination is touched, the soul réjoices in 
some new light to the world, and, as with 
Jeanne d'Arc, we go on, as we have gone on 
for five hundred years and more, doing hom- 
age to the greatness and sublimity of a spirit 
that had the fortitude to obey those prompt- 
ings that urged it to courageous acts and to 
a noble sacrifice of self for love of a coun- 
try wellnigh lost. 

‘Joan of Arc was born about the year 
1411, in Domremy, a little village lying part- 
ly in Champagne and partly in Lorraine. 
Her father, Jacques d’Arc, was a peasant 
proprietor. Her mother, Isabeau de Von- 
thon, from having made a pilgrimage to 
Rome, received the surname of Romée or 
Rommée. ‘My mother,” said Jeanne upon 
her trial, ‘‘was named Rommée, and in my 
country girls bear the surname of their mo- 
thers.” So that, according to James Parton, 
had Jeanne d’Arc known how to write, she 
would have signed her name Jehannette 
Rommée. Jeanne, however, was without 
an education. Her mother taught her the 
Pater Noster, Ave Maria, and Credo, after 
which there was no instruction offered her 
except in the way of household accomplish- 
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ments—spinning, sewing, and the like. Her 
deeds of charity, however, her ministrations 
to the sick, and her ideal purity, made her an 
object of love and admiration to the village, 
so that =e King, courtiers, and the a 

r for damaging testimony against her, 
pn back, long carwerth, te Demseny for 
evidence, there was but one voice to be heard, 
and that echoed with tributes to the beauty 
of her unsullied character. 

Jeanne, as she grew to womanhood, grew 
more and more inclined to silence, loving 
best to withdraw where solitary meditation 
was possible. It was at one of these times, 
when, as a child of thirteen, she was alone 
among the trees, that the first of the heavenly 
voices came to her. ‘‘I was terrified,” she 


said. (We quote again from her trial.) ‘‘ It 
was noon, in summer, in my father’s garden. 
I had not fasted the evening before. I heard 


the voice at my right, toward the church. I 
seldom heard it when it was not accompa- 
nied by a flash. This flash came from the 
same side as the voice. Usuaily it was very 
brilliant.” This time the voice urged Jeanne 
to good behavior and tochurch. The voices 
came two or three times a week; and then 
there came a moment when she was urged to 
France. There was a cloudless sky, aud the 
air was filled with the throbbing of church 
bells, while Jeanne, on a lone hill-side, watch- 
ed her father’s sheep. Suddenly a glorious 
lustre gathered before her eyes, and a voice 
of surpassing melody broke on her ears. As 
her gaze grew accustomed to the brightness, 
she could trace the outline of a noble figure 
—a man with dazzling wings floating from 
his shoulders, and a brow grave with the 
serenity of its celestial wisdom. ‘‘ Joan,” it 
called. And she replied in spirit, ‘‘1 am 
here.” Then the voice continued: ‘Joan, 
go thou to the succor of the King of France, 
and thou shalt restore his kingdom.” She, 
trembling, answered: ‘‘ Messire, I am but a 
poor girl. I can neither manage the war- 
steed nor know I how to lead armed men.” 
Then the voice, urging courage, and promis- 
ing counsel and support, passed away. 

t is this moment which the artist has 
chosen—the same moment which Bastien Le 
Page chose in his great picture which so im- 
pressed the world some years ago; the same 
moment which has indeed appealed to the 
imagination of so many men. 

History has told us how Jeanne d’Arc 
found the King; how, clad in a coat of mail, 
she set forth with an army of 4000 or £000 
men for Orleans; how, on April 29, 1428, she 
entered that besieged city; and how, by the 
8th of May, the English were so worsted, 
they were forced to raise the siege. History 
has told us also how, with 16,000 troops, the 
King, Charles VII., on July 16th, entered 
Rheims, having taken Noyes on the way, at 
the sole instigation of Jeanne; and how, on 
the following day, she stood Beside him, her 
banner in her hand, at his coronation in the 
cathedral. History tells us too of the trea- 
chery that sold her to the English, by whom 
this valiant woman was burned for witch- 
craft at the stake in Rouen on May 81, 1431. 
And what history has not told us, poets and 
painters and artists have been telling us in 
verse and marble, in poem and play, ever 
since. For few greater and no more inspir- 
ing women have been sent into this world 
than this heroic soul, this peasant-born vir- 
gin, this seer of visions, Jeanne d’Arc. 
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See portrait on front page. 


INCE the election of Mrs. Potter Palmer 

as President of the Board of Lady Man- 
agers, a little more than a year ago, she has 
not only been prominently but potently con- 
nected with the forth-coming Columbian Ex- 
position. Thus it happens that at the pres- 
ent moment there is perhaps no woman who 
is more widely discussed, and concerning 
whom there is more general interest. 

In writing of Mrs. Palmer one encounters 
the difficulty presented by a character so per- 
fectly balanced that there are no idiosyncra- 
sies affording quoins of vantage. She laugh- 
ingly says of herself: “There is positively 
nothing to be said about me. My life has 
been wholly uneventful. As other girls do, 
I went to school. First, for a time, in Chi- 
cago, and later I attended the Visitation Con- 
vent at Washington. Shortly after I left 
school I was married, and I have had two 
children.” Such is Mrs. Palmer's brief and 
modest account of herself. 

Although she has lived since she was a 
little child in rere Bertha Honoré Palmer 
was born in Louisville, Kentucky. Her fami- 
ly are of French extraction and are people of 
wealth and refinement. Of her four brothers, 
two are older and two younger than herself, 
and her only sister is Mrs. Fred Grant, whose 
husband is Minister to Austria. Her imme- 
diate family are her husband and her two 
sons—Honoré, who is seventeen years of age, 
and Potter, who is two years younger. 

During the years that Mrs. Palmer has 
been a social leader much has been published 
in regard to her beauty, her grace, accom- 
plishments, and perfect taste in dress. How- 
ever, of her strong character, her fine execu- 
tive ability, her wisdom, her practical and 
accurate knowledge of the deep questions 
of tiie age, and her exquisite discretion no- 
thing was known. Hier present position has 
made possible the demonstration of thesé rare 
characteristics. One of the Board of Lady 

said of her that all the good fairies 
must have hovered over her christening 


Truly she does possess most of the good 
gifts, and with generous enthusiasm she de- 
votes them all to the effort she is making to 
benefit women in a large and permanent way. 
When she entered upon the duties of her 
office she declined the salary attached to it, 
and gives her constant and laborious effort 
as a free-will offering. 

Strong, fine, and ble, and wholly admi- 
rable as Mrs. Paimer is as a woman of affairs, 
it is in her own beautiful home that she is at 
her best. She has an especially graceful gift 
of utterance, and her words are invariably 
fitly spoken. Together with this, she 
sesses the tactful insight which enables her 
to put people with whom she comes in contact 
at their ease, and her guests invariably find 
themselves at once at their best. Possessed 
of a sweet and winsome dignity, she still at 
times, with intimate friends in her home, 
yields to a gay abandon, which is one of the 
most fascinating aspects of her many-sided 
character. 

Mrs. Palmer ie both an accomplished and 
a cultured woman. She speaks several lan- 
guages fluently, and plays the harp with 
grace and skill. She has travelled widely and 

requently, and has been so close an observer 
and student that she is thoroughly conversant 
with the art, manners, customs, and condi- 
tions of the different countries of the civilized 
world. She is far-seeing, cool-headed and 
firm, but is also delicately, tenderly kind and 
considerate. Withal Mrs. Palmer is the 
stanchest of friends. Her loyalty is of the 
sort that knows no faltering nor shadow of 
turning once her regard is given. What is 
perhaps even rarer than her unswerving 
fealty is that she never speaks unkindly or 
slightingly of anyone. The Herculean tasks 
she has already performed demonstrate her 
eminent fitness for the position she occupies. 
Indeed, it is doubtful if any other woman 
could have been found who would have been 
able to do in connection with the Columbian 
Exposition what Mrs. Palmer has accom- 
plished. 

Antoinette Van Horsemen Wakeman, 


OLD STONER. 


HE evening train on the Hempfield was 
late. It was an accommodation train 
in the true sense. 

In the first place, Jim Green, the brake- 
man, had brought a bunch of flowers from 
Wheeling to his sweetheart, who lived at 
Claysville, and as she was not at the station, 
as usual, Jim had to run up to her house 
with them. 

Then Mrs. Joe White, the conductor's wife, 
was on the train with her baby, and the first 
feat of that young man on boarding the train 
was to sack his bottle of milk. Of course 
he could not ride thirty-two miles without 
milk, so they had to stop tatil Joe ran toa 
farm-house to bring some. 

Then Old Stoner was on the train also. 
He had been down at a Masonic celebration 
in Wheeling, and at West Alexander, or 
Hardscrabble, as it was often called, he had 
wandered up to look at the town when the 
train stopped, and being very tired—for it was 
a hot day—had sat down under a tree to rest. 
They missed him just as the cars were start- 
ing, and of course had to hunt him up, and 
so they were late. 

You see this was Old Stoner’s first trip, al- 
though he was eighty years of age. He had 
lived a very quiet life. Had always been a 
carter by calling. 

Where his horses came from I do not 
know, certainly not from Kentucky, but he 
had never given more than five or ten dol- 
lars for one in his life. 

Every one knew and liked him. He had 
hosts of friends; indeed, there was nct 2 man, 
woman, or child in the town who would not 
have resented any injury done him. He had 
no relatives, however, as far as any one knew, 
and his home, an old log cabin at the foot of 
town, was a lonely place, and a bare one. 
Strangers might have thought bim a most 
forlorn and miserable old man, but they 
would have been mistaken. He was a Free- 
mason; he had his lodge: that was the magic 
key that opened to him both Romance and 
Religion. He was gate-keeper at the lodge, 
and never was gate to Solomon’s Temple 
more carefully guarded. 

He was a good Mason, and to-day had been 
the crowning day of his life. He had been 
invited to spend it in Wheeling, to take part 
in the General Ccnvention of Masons. He 
had put on his best suit; he was very neat in 
his dress, but had taken off his coat and car- 
ried it carefully all day, for it was hot and 
dusty. He had been perfectly happy—had 
been made much of from first to last; had 
ridden in an open barouche, very near a 
brass band; had taken dinner with the May- 
or. He had been treated, as he said, ‘‘ like 
the son of an Irish king.” He had eaten with 
a silver knife. The grand day was over, and 
now he was sitting sleeping in the car as 
quietly as if he had been in his own bed at 
home. He was very tired—so tired that 
when a large man, a drummer, sat down in 
the seat beside him, with a grow] at finding 
the old man’s coat in his way--he had never 
wakened. The drummer had been standing 
since the train left Wheeling, and was not in 
the best of humor. He was a bulging man; 
his neck overla) pped his collar, bis eyes over- 
lapped their id s. There could not have 
been a greater contrast than between these 
two men. Perhaps some such thought pass- 
ed through his brain (1 suppose he hed 

animals have). He seemed to dis- 
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like poor Old Stoner from the moment he sat 
down. He bul and scowled and fidgeted, 
and finally worked a pocket-book loose from 
his pocket; it fell on the seat, and in an- 
other moment the station was called, and the 
drummer—who bad business there—pushed 
roughly past Old Stoner and was gone. 

e sudden stoppage and the man’s rough- 
ness made the old man wake for a moment, 
cud seeing the pocket-book, he laid his hand 
over it, saying to himself as he closed his 
eyes, ‘‘I will give it to Joe White when he 
comes past; he will know what to do with 
it,” and in a moment was asleep again. 

In the mean time our drummer had gone 
into a restaurant to refresh himself, and had 
very speedily discovered his loss. His thought 
at once fastened on the old man who sat be- 
side him. ‘‘A villain, I'll be bound, for all 
his white hair! 1'll soon settle him.” So he 
stepped into the telegraph office and sent off 
a message: 


**Pocket-book stolen by some one in rear 
car. Have officer at depot search car, and 
hold thief till next train. 


“Moses Baker.” 


The m sped and the runner flew. 
Three policemen—all the town could mus- 
ter—fifty loafers, and a hundred boys col- 
lected to assist in the search and the arrest 
and to see the fun. 

And yet Old Stoner slept on as peacefully 
as though no wretched plot had gathered 
quickly but surely about him; a plot that 
could have but one ending for him—disgrace. 
Joe White's baby woke and cried most 
vigorously; the boys within a mile or two 
of town cried their cakes and hot coffee 
through the cars; but still Old Stoner slept. 
At last the conductor, gathering up the tick- 
ets, touched the old man lightly on the arm, 
and passed on to give him time. 

Mrs. White, who sat just behind him, said, 
as she leaned forward: ‘‘ Let me speak to 
him; the poor old man is tired out. Mr. 
Stoner, we are at home.” She laid her mo- 
-— hand on his arm, and the baby, who 
was laughing now, put its little hand on his 
white hair. 

Joe had all his tickets now, and came back 
to his wife. 

**T cannot waken him,” she said. 

Joe looked at him, and then said, ‘‘ No; he 
is dead.” 

Then Mrs, White took off the baby’s soft 
cloak, and put it under his head, saying to 
herself, ‘‘ If I had only known!” 

And the kindly angel who had been sent 
to call him home had loosened the old men’s 
hand, and the pocket-book had fallen unno- 
ticed to the floor. 

What a funeral that was! The largest 
ever known in the town. Of course he was 
buried with Masonic honors. His old cabin 
was draped in white until it was as pure as 
snow. he music was solemn and beuutiful. 
The palms were dropped into the grave with 
loving hands. Indeed, there was not a trib- 


ute paid him that was not heart-felt and sin- 
cere. 

It was a pity that Old Stoner could not have 
seen it; but 1, for one, would not like to say 
positively that he did not, E. H. G. 


ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDEN78. 


A. B. C.—Your card sent on the day of a tea or re- 
ception is a “ regret.””. Regrets for other affairs should 
be a written note. 

M. W.—Have a dozen or so cushions of pretty con- 
trasting tints in India silks or embroideries; you can- 
not have too many cushions for the present fashion, 
and they give just the effect you desire for your room. 

Cu1oaeo QuestTionsr. —You are not supposed to go 
into society for a year at least, and then you may leave 
cards upon your list, and begin to receive and pay calls, 
but not to entertain in a large way. 

R. G.—Your calling card, with “ Tuesdays in Janu- 
ary,”’ is all that is necessary. Your daughter's name 
should be engraved on the same card beneath your 
own, but if you do not want to go to the trouble 
and expense, you can enclose her separate card with 
yours, The refreshment you mention is quite sufti- 
cient. 

Haretet.—It depends on circumstances. If the mo- 
ther be an intimate friend, invite her to pay you a visit ; 
if you desire to encourage the acquaintance of your 
daughter and your friend's son, ask him to your house. 

Avtuxa.—There is no objection to sending the roses. 

** Kat.”—Make your pretty Nile green dress with a 
belted gathered waist and full round skirt. Have fall 
sleeves very large at the top and tapered to the wrist. 
Cut the neck of becoming height, and trim it with a 
falling frill of chiffon or of point de Génes lace. Use 
black velvet ribbon for shoulder-knots aud for a belt 
with long hanging ends. 

Mus. C.—Your outfit for Cuba should be made up of 
such clothing as you wear in the North during late 
spring and summer months. Grenadine and crépon 
dresses, with India silks and light-weight under-wear, 
will be most useful. 

Krix.—A young lady crossing tle ocean in May wil! 
need a tailor gown of vi @ Or serge, with a jacket 
of the same,and a soft felt hat. A warm ulster wil! 
be needed to be worn on deck. A flannel wrapper is 
neceseary in her state-room. Toilet articles should 
be placed in a nécessaire that is easily carried in a 
satchel, and may be hung up while at sea. A steamer 
trank should contain a crépon or silk dress and sev- 
eral changes of under-clothing. 

Country Covsin.—The bicycle dress should be light 
and free and loosely fitted. A whaleboned ice 
without steels and riding trousers are worn under a 
shirt waist of flannel, with a plain round skirt suffi- 
ciently weighted in the hem to keep it in place. Tai- 
lors say the skirt should be of even length all around 
and reach to the ankles. They use tweed, serge, av 
checked wools for the dress, and make knickerbockers 
of the same. The shirt waist may be of a solid color, 
with vest, braces, and belt of the check, or else this is 
reversed. The high collar is turned over, and worn 
with a cravat bow and deep cuffs. To this add a loose- 
fronted double-breasted jacket and a soft felt Alyse 
hat, or a cap with a visor, or a Tam o’ Shanter. The 
shoes are low-heeled, and cloth or leather leggings 
complete the suit. 

L. B.—Black moiré with colored stripes is newer 
than the Ly my J figured black silks, but both are 
used. Send the bride a buhl clock, or one of porce- 
lain, or a pretty tea-table, a rug of fur, a brooch, or a 
hat-pin. The wedding gift is to the bride, but yon 
fas! send something else to the groom, who is your 

rother. 
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Evening Gowns. 

HE toilette illustrated in Fig. 1 is of 
pink brocade, made with a full-trained 
skirt, and a bodice which has a pointed 
front and coat back. The front of the 
bodice is cut in the form of a high corselet, 
with draped folds above, forming a V neck, 
which is finished with a Medici collar 
edged with « narrow pink feather band, 
as are also the corselet, coat skirt, and the 
wrists of the long sleeves. 
Fig. 2 is a dancing gown of white chif- 
fon with embroidered sprays. It is mount- 
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ed over white satin. The skirt is extremely 
simple, with a deep hem at the foot, below 
which the edge of the satin ruffle on the un 
der-skirt projects. The round bodice forms 
a deep shirred corselet, is gathered with a 
heading at the round neck, and has short 
puffed sleeves Chouz of Nile green ribbon 
are on the front, shoulders, and back at the 
waist, and bretelles of the ribbon cross the 
front and hang in a long bow on the right 
sid 

The white crépe de Chine gown illustrated 
in Fig wnamented with gold filigree 
butterflies, and completed by a gold girdle 
with fring ind festoons of gold beads 
The demi-trained skirt is bordered with a 
flounce festooned with butterflies The | 
drape d bodice, laced at the back, has its folds 
caught together with butterflies on the front, 
back, and shoulders 

USEFUL RECIPES 

Catcxen Croquerres.—Cut up as much cold 
chicke 1 will need, which, of course, must 
depend upon the size of the company to be pro- 
vided f The white and dark meat can both 
be used. Chop it up fine nud season with salt, 
pepper, and celery seed. Moisten the meat with 
a little of its own gravy, and form it into oval 
balls w fingers ; dip them into a well-beat- 
en raw egg. and then roll in bread or cracker 
crumbs, and f n boiling hot lard Serve on a 
flat dish, garnishing with lettace leaves and small 
radishes, or parsley and strips of red beet 

MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has be ne er fifty years by millions of 
mothers f« r ren while teething, with perfect 
success. Ite t biid, softens the gums, allays 
all pal a Ww 1 is the best remedy for 
diarrhe S ir every part of the 
wu lw cel a bottle. ide. 

Mu ~ juanerr’s Coooatne have 
bee: i niy years, in every « ivil- 
ized | ave rendered the verdict 
that it ie the cheapest ind. best Hair Dressing in the 
worid idt 

Coawe.:'s Benzom Cosmetio Soar. Keeps the | 
skin soft, white, and healihfal. 2% centa.—{Adyv.) 


Buawerr's Fi.avonmuve Exraaors are invariably ac- 
knowledged the purest and the best.—-[Adv.]} 

Tut Crown Lavenper Satta. —A new revelation of 
health, comfort, and refreshment.—( Adv.) 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOLD MEDAL, » PARIS, 1878. 


‘Breakfast 
Cocoa 


from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 


Is Absolutely Pure 
and it is Soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has 
more than three times the strength of 
Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot 
or Sugar, and is therefore far more 
economical, costing less than one cent 
a cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as well 
as for persons in health. 


Soild by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., DORCHESTER, MASS, 


The Judie Gorsel 


(REGISTERED). 


GAINS POPULARITY EVERY DAY. 


It is known all over THE WORLD as being 
the most perfect-fitting. Reduces the Size, 
Lengthens the Waist, and retains the beautiful 
Symmetry of its Form until completely worn out. 


FIVE MODELS, 
SUITABLE FOR ALL FIGURES. 
EVERY PAIR GUARANTEED. 


There are many imitations sold, 
genuine pair is marked 


JTUDIC,/7 


and can be had only from or through 
SOLE OWNERS, 


Simpson, Crawford & Simpson, 


NEW YORK. 
Mail Orders promptly attended to. 


N. B.—When ordering, please eay whether Long or 
Short Waist, High or Low Bust. 





but every 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream-of-tartar baking powder. 
of all in leavening strength.—Zatest U. S. Gov- 


Highest 
ernment Food Report 


FREE, 


BEAUTIFUL BOOK 
ON THE 







CARE OF THE TEETH. 


ADORESS 
E.W. HOYT & CO. 
LOWELL, MASS. 





For sale by al] Drug and Fancy Goods Deal 








Are communicated to the mouth by 


SOZODONT 


which renders the Teeth pearly white, the Gums 


rosy, and the Breath sweet. 


used it, it is regarded as 
junct of the toilet. 


By those who have 
an indispensable ad- 


It thoroughly removes tar- 


tar from the teeth without injuring the enamel. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS 


AND FANCY- GOODS 


DEALERS. 





MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


Erro 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE 


WITH BOILING MILK, 








€.Burnham, 71 State-st.(Cent’! Music 





STAMPING PATTERNS. 


Any one who wants Stamping Patterns can have 
them sent to select from,ou agreement to pay for 


what they ke 
MITCHE 





or it 
unable to procure this wonderful seap send 25c 
in stamps and receive a cake by return mail. 


JAS. &. KIRK & CO., Chicago. 
Ser U Saved eee 








and return the rest. 
L, North Reading, Mass. 


Add. HENRY 


18th Edition, postpaid for 25c. (or stamps). 


THE HUMAN HAIR, 


it Falls 
te Prof. HA 


Turne Grey, and the Remedy. 
LEY PARK 


ER, F. Kk A. 8. 


LONG & CO., 1018 Arch St., Philada., Pa. 
very cue should read thie tittle book.” —Athenewm, 





ERE white ein oh pink 


i } et Bit cinar Ror 7 fully a 








HARPER’S: PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 
HARPERS MAGAZINE.......... 


HARPER'S WEEKLY............ “ 400 | 
HARPER'S BAZAR.. seces « 4 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPI. z. e 200 





Booksellers and Postrasters usually receive subserip- 
tions. Subscriptions sent direct to the publishers should 
be accompanied by Post-office Money Order or Draft. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y. 


the hair from 


gray. 


HAIR 


GROW. |= "E RHODE, M 


RHODE’S Eau de Quinine. 


|, A Bate Dressing and Tonic. 
MAKES A superior } ration for preventing 


ling ont, restoring the 


natural color, and preventing it« turning 
Be sure and get only the genuine. 
aa by all prominent druggists, or direct 


paid for $1. Prepared by 
E, Mannfactaring Chemist, 


mia North Clark =e. Chicago, I!'.,U.S.A. 


ate by mail for Be. 





SHOPPING 





relerencen’ “MISS A. BOND, 


and business of er kinds 
in New York by a!>dy of 
without aunt C .cular 
D, 886 4th Ave., N. ¥. City. 





Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 





VOLUME XXV., NO. 2. 


yareand harmless. ut up io aa rene. 

with Pate Extension Messuring Tube. Price, 25c. 

AN ELEGANT TOILET LUXURY. 
bbe arn for —— 


Bold by on recei 


Addresagb. 1. W. LYON. nal 
a 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 


RECENT ISSUES: 


ne, Re 





716. The Baroness. A Novel. 
M. PEARD. 50 cents. 


715. Mrs. Dines’s Jewels. A Mid-Atlantic Ro- 


mance. By W. CLARK RUSSELL. Iilus- 
trated. 50 cents. 
714. Cut with His own Diamond. A Novel. 


By PAauL CUSHING. 50 cents. 

713. Mr. East’s Experiences in Mr. 
lamy’s World, By Conrapv WILBRANDT. 
Translated by Mary J. 
cents. 

712. Evelyn’s Career. A Novel. 
thor of *‘ Dr. Edith Romney.” 

711. Elsa. A Novel. By E. 
50 cents, 

710. Dumaresq’s Daughter. A 


60 cents. 
McQUEEN GRay. 


GRANT ALLEN. 50 cents. 

709. Miss Maxwell’s Affections. A Novel. 
By RICHARD PRYcE. 50 cents. 

708, Judith Tracht~nberg. A Novel. By Kari 


Emit Franzos, ‘Translated by (Mrs.) L. 
P. and C. T. Lewis. 40 cents. 
707. The Uncle of an Angel, 


Stories. By THomas A. Janvier. Il 


lustrated. 50 cents. 

706. Iduna, and Other Stories. By Grorce A. 
HIBBARD, 50 cents. 

705. Romain Kalbris. A Novel. By Hector 
MaLor. Translated by Mary J. Ser- 
RANO, 50 cents. 


704. A Group of Noble Dames. 
Harpy. With Illustrations. 


703. Donald Ross of Heimra. 


75 cents. 


WILLIAM BLACK. 50 cents. 
7o2. St. Katherine’s by the Tower. A Novel. 
By WAtTER Besant. Illustrated. 60 cts. 


701. My Danish Sweetheart. A Novel. By 


W. CLARK RUSSELL. 


7oo. An Old Maid’s Love. 
in English. 


Illustrated. 60 cts. 


A Dutch Tale told 
By MAARTEN MAARTENS. 


45 cents. 

699. April Hopes. A Novel. By W. D. How- 
ELLS. 75 cents. 

698. Eric Brighteyes. A Novel. By H. Riper 
HAGGARD. 25 cents. 

697. The Philadelphian. A Novel. By Lovis 
J. Jennincs, M.P. 50 cents. 

696. A Field of Tares. A Novel. By CLo 
GRAVES. 40 cents. 

695. The Golden Goat. (Za Chévred'Or.) A 
Novel. By Paut Aréne. Translated by 


Mary J. SAFFORD. Illustrated. 

694. Annie Kilburn. A Novel. 
ELLS. 7§ cents. 

693. A Hazard of New Fortunes. 
By W. D. Howe ts. 
$1 00; 8vo, 75 cents. 

692. The Missing Heiress. 
Battle, and Adventure. 
VILLE. 40 cents. 


50 cts. 


Illustrated. 


691. The Great Taboo. A Novel. By Granr 
ALLEN, 40 cents. 
690. A Secret Mission. A Novel. 40 cents. 


689. Her Love and His Life. 
F. W. ROBINSON. 30 cents. 

688. Stand Fast, Craig-Royston! 
By WILLIAM BLAck. 
cents, 

687. Marcia. A Novel. 
cents. 


686. The Wonderful Adventures of Phra the 
By Epwin Lester Ar- 


Pheenician. 
NOLD. I)lustrated. 
68s. The Snake’s Pass. 
STOKER. 40 cents 
684. The World's Desire. 


50 cents, 
A Novel. 


A Novel. 


35 cents. 


683. Kirsteen. The Story of a Scotch Family 
By M. O. W. OtIt- 


Seventy Years ago. 
PHANT. 40 cents. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, NW. Y. 
The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or wii? 


postage prepaid, to 
part of the United States, Canada, or Mexio, on receipe 
of 


be sent by Haarxe & Brorurns, 


the price. 


By FRANCES 


Bel- 


SAFFORD. 50 


By the Au- 


Novel. By 


and Other 


By THOMAS 


A Novel. By 


By W. D. How- 


A Novel. 
I2mo, 


A Tale of Love, 
By Ernest GLAN- 


A Novel. By 


A Novel. 
Illustrated. 50 


By W. E. Norris. 40 


By Bram 


By H. 
Riper HAGGARD and ANDREW LANG. 


oo 
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VAN HOUTEN'S 
COCOA 


“ Chops and to- 
mato sauce are ¢x- 
cellent, my dear 

( Mrs. Bardell, but 
? Let the liquid be 
? YAN Hovuren’s 
* COCOA. 

5 tis a glorious 
? Restorative after 
‘ A fatiguing jour- 
‘ ney.” 











MR. PICKWICK. 
PERFECTLY PURE. 
VAN HOUTEN’S PATENT PROCESS 


increases by 50PER CENT. the solubility of the 
flesh-forming elements, making of the cocoa { 
bean an easily digested, delicious, nourish- 
ing and stimulating drink, readily assimilated 
even by the most delicate. 

Ask your grocer for Vax HovTen’s and take 
no substitute. gg-Ifnot obtainable enclose 


Bots, to either Van Hovren_& Zoon, 106 
ade Street, New Yurk, or 45 Wabash Ave., 
cago, and a can containing enough for 3% 
to 40 cups wi!l be mailed. 
ion. Prepared only by the inventors 
aN Hovrex & Zoon, Weesp, Holland. 




















THE CROWN PERFUMERY CO.’S 
DELICIOUS NEW PERFUME, 


2 CRAB-APPLE 


>? 








| HOOP 
CROUP. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 
The and effectual English Cure without 
' in’ Epwarp & Sox, 





Sure Cure for Bad Breath, 
We Sour Stomach, Headache, 
Dyspepsia, Heartburn, all 
Bilious and Gastric affections 
of the Stomach. Whitens 
Teeth to perfection. Price 25 
cents per box, by mail. 
DITMAN’S PHARMACY, 

Broadway and Barclay Street, New York. 


By one has been 
a fellow sufferer. Ten 








cRARCO 






Maniet? 


























ears’ Foreign udy. Remedies adapted to dif- 
erent conditions of undue fat. Dieting not om, 
ve. Debility and short h a specialty. it 
omens redeced. For full particulars add 

r. Edith Berdan, 113 Ellison St. Patersen, N 


7) BATA [ROLLING 
CABINET.| CHAIR. 


refreshing 
Tark 





















































The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium 


For the cure of Cameer in all its forms, without the 
use of the knife. Book with complete information 
mailed free. Dr. W. E. Brown & Son, N. Adams, Mass. 


HAIR DESTROYED FOREVER 
By Electric Needle, 


at office or by patient at home. Can't 
‘ail. Book with facts 1@ets. Address 


Dr. J. VanDYCK, Electro Surgeon, 
1106 Walnut Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 




















































NESS AND HEAD NOISES CURED 
by Peck's invisible Tubular Ear Cushions. Whis 


pers beard. Successful when all remedies 
SEND stamp for pictare, “The Pretty Typewriter,” 
\ to Shorthand School, 816 Broadway, New York. 


DEA 


Gil. Bold only by F. Hiscox 853 Bway,.N.¥. Write for book of 














WEDDING. Party, and Call Cards, Send for Samples. 
5. D. Cuicns & Co., 188 Monroe Street, Chicago. 


Harper's Catalogue, 


Thoroughly revised, classified, and in- 
dexed, will be sent by mail to any ad- 
dress on receipt of ten cents. 
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Haviland China 
at First Hands. 





AMERICAN CUT GLASS. 


FRANK HAVILAND, 


218 Fifth Avenue, 
Cor. 26tP St., New York. 





DOWN-TOWN STORE: 
14 BARCLAY ST. 





Pears’ 
Soap 


To keep the skin clean is to 
wash the excretions from it off; 
the skin takes care of itself in- 
side, if not blocked outside. 

To wash it often and clean, 
without doing any sort of vio- 
lence to it, requires a most 
gentle soap, a soap with no free 
alkali in it. 

Pears’ is supposed to be the 
only soap in the world that has 
no alkali in it. 

All sorts of stores sell it, especially drug- 
gists ; all sorts of people use it. 
SA a I MR ERE EE AE 
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All First-Class Retailers Se/i Them. 


te 


Guaranteed to wear a lifetime. 


THE SPECIALTY OF THE 


OldBleachLinenCo. 


RANDALSTOWN, IRELAND. 


Towels, Towelling, Diapers, Pillow, Em- 
broidery, Art Linen, ete. 


TRADE *¢ Old Bleach ”? MARK 


On every Towcl and Yard of Goods, War- 
rants them to Wear. 


Wholesale Branch for U.S. A., 





YEDDO CREPE, 


IN ALL COLORS THE ORIGINAL 


For Scarfs, 
Dress Draperies 
Wear, Sashes, 


andali kinds of Fancy Work. Improves by washing 


FOR SALE BY 


All Leading Retailers. 





THE CELEBRATED 


J.B.D. 
Black Linen-Back Velvet Ribbons, 


FOR DRESS TRIMMINGS, 


IS THE BEST MADE. 











LADIES BARBOUR’S 


irish Flax 
THREADS 
Established 1784. 
FOR EVERY HOUSEHOLD PURPOSE 











Awarded Gold Medal and Di; 1890, Maes. Chari- 
table Mechanics’ r, for “ Superior 
Excellence in Strength and Finish.” 


For Lace Making, Crocheting, 
High Art Embroidery. 


Linen Flosses im all Shades and Sizes. 


The Best Results in Fancy Work secured with 


BARBOURS LINEN THREADS, 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 
INSIST UPON HAVING IT. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 








Address any of our [""Gea4 10 Gente in Stamps for 
- ba in BARBOUR'S 
hea pawn te Prize Needle-work Series,” 
Philadelphia, te 1. 
St. Louis, od. 
San F noni 24 liberal cash prizes. 

















Bamboo Furniture, Interior 


Our goods for sale by all large furniture 


Send for 
W. & J. SLOANE, 
gents for San Francisco. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


Decorations, and Art Goods. 


Special designs for furnishing and decorating rééms, which is now the craze in 
Europe. Our line is the largest and most artistic manufactured in the United States. 


houses. 


Catalogue. 


HENRY LOFTIE, Pres. 
J. C. KENYON, Sec. 








2. 


This is the Roll on which is wound 
The Braid that is known the world around, 











PRIESTLEY’S SILK-WARP AND ALL-WOOL BLACK DRESS GOODS 





(FOR DRESSES AND WRAPS) COMPRISE ALL THE LATEST WEAVES. 





They are for sale by the 
Wa. Jaoxson, B. Antwan 


They are stamped eve 
(B. Priestiey & Co.) in gilt 
& Co., and others. 


five yards,on the under side of the selvedge, with the manufacturers’ name 
letters. Unless so stamped they are not genuine, Satisfactory wear guaranteed. 
I yg? deaiers throughout the United States, and in New York City by 

Co., Lonpy & Tayrtor, Sumrson, Cxawrorpy & Susrson, James MoCurery 












GEO. RIGGS, 99 Franklin St., New York. 
Christmas Presents 


FORK GENTLEMEN, 

Oar eight-page circular gives 
the rule for making this Tie; 
also formaking UmbrellaCases, 
Suspenders, Slippers, Purses, 
and several other articles. 

The Needle—Number 2 Star 
Crochet Hook. 

Material — Brainerd & Arm- 
strong’s New Crochet Silk. 

This new Crochet Silk has 
taken the people by storm. It 
is heavier than Kuitting Silk 
and harder twisted. All Colors 
warranted fast. 

Endorsed by Art Needlework 
Societies East and West 

If you cannot get the new 
Silk from your storekeeper, 
send the money (85c. per ball) 
and we will get one of our city 
stores to send it to you. 

Oureight-pagecircular of rules 
will be mailed free to any one 
enclosing address and stamp. 
The BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG 

SPOOL SILK CO., 

621 Market St., Phila., Pa., or 

625 Broadway, New York. 








VERY lady knows some 

of the ways RIBBONS 

can be used; you may 
learn more about them, with- 
out cost, by writing for a list 
of particulars on the sub- 
ject. Address 


“FAIR & SQUARE,” 


65 Greene St., New York. 
~ BARGARREN ART CLOTH, _ 


72 in., White and Cream ; 5% in., Blue, Gold, Tan, Olive. 
BARGARREN ART THREAD. 
REAL SCOTCH ROPE LINEN FLOSS. 
Samples sent on application. 


J.R. LEESON & C©O,, Sole Importers, 
295 Church St., N. ¥. Boston. 


Will be of priceless value for preservation.— 
Boston Advertiser. 





“Harper's Weekly” during the War is now en- 
tirely out of print, and the plates bave been de- 


lr His of te War 


gener 
in addition to being the best history, it contains all 
the illustrations of material value which appeared in 
“ Harper's Weekly ” from 1861 to 1965. 

Two splendid volumes, same size page as ‘‘ Harper's 
Weekly,” 1000 illustrations. Price, carriage paid. 
cloth, $16; Half Turkey morocco, $22 ; full morocco 


a ag 
his work was prepared by Mrasrs. Hanren & 
Bros. with the special object of preserving their 
famous war sketches, and, now that the plates of the 
Weekly are destroyed, it is the ONLY means 
of obtaining them. 
SOLD ON EASY PAYMENTS. 

Considered both as a Military and Political History, 
this work is certainly the beat history of the War that 
has yet appeared.—Boston Traveller: 

One of the marked histories of the War, if not the 
great history of the War.—Boston Post. 

Sold only by Subscription. , 

Write for Illustrated Cirenlar. 








| MeDONNELL BROS., Publishers, CHICAGO, 
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A COLD WINTER IN FRANCE; 


~ || 











Basen 


(1) Progen Auentoan Crriuzen 
“Ah!_Um! 


regar ding awn 
This is the place for me 


n France 
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OR, THE 


AMERICAN CITIZEN AND THE 











I had be- 
run to think there wasn’t such a thing as a stove 

















(2) F. A. C 


with the biggest stove you've got in the house.” 
Ganoon, “ Yas, meestar.” 











(5) F. A.C. “I must get my feet warm, or they'll 
crack.” 


SOME NEWLY DISCOVERED ANECDOTES. 
A MONABON'S ADVIOR. 


“ Cuantes tux Seoowp,” said Charlies the First, ad- 
dressing bis son, just before the execution, “let my 
fate be a warning to you: never be without an axei- 
dent-insurance policy.” 


SUARP SEPARTER LN THE SENATE-HOUSE 

*“ Cassius,” said OCmesar, “* you are all the time criti- 
cising the administration ; but I notice you have no 
policy to substitute in place of mine.” 

“It would be a big day for Rome, nevertheless,” re- 
torted Cassius, “ if you'd take my advice.” 

“ Which is, vriefly, what?” askud Caesar 

“Jamp off the Tarpeian .rock,” replied the con- 
spirator 

“1 would if I were as light as you,” aaid the Consul, 
with quiet dignity, as the lictors requested Cassius to 
move on 

THE BOMANS HOPE 

“ Hannibal will not dare to come to Rome,” said 
Fabius, a8 an excuse for his inaction in 217 a.c. 

* And prithee why not 7” asked the Senate. 

“What! and face the Roman fever?” ejaculated 
Fabius. “ Not him!’ 


A STORY OF WILLIAM TELL 
The true version of the Geseler-Tell episode has 
never been told. The hat of the tyrant was placed 
upon a pole, as history records, and Tell was ordered 
tobowtoit. This be did, prostrating himself, in fact, 
before it. When he arose he was laughing heartily. 
“Why that sinister chuckle 7” demanded Geasler. 
“l was only thinking,” retarned Tell, “of how 


mach more worthy of adulation that hat is on a pole 


than it would be if {t were on an Austrian of your 
calibre.” 





(6) F. A.C 


“ Dead as a door-nail!” 


We have this direct from one of Gessler’s body-ser- 
vants who was present at the time. 


THE ORIGIN OF A PHRASE. 

Phrases and slang terms are frequently born of in- 
teresting episodes, as witness the following: 

Peter the Great, while off driving in the neighbor- 
hood of Moscow on one occasion, was seized with the 
panes of hunger. “‘What have we in the hamper?” 

ne asked of his aide. 

“There is but one candle left, your Majesty,” re- 
plied the aide, “ but I think I can exchange_it for a 
fowl at the next farm-house, if you wish.” 

* Do so,” replied the Czar, “for I am famished, and 
do not care for a light lancheon.” 

The aide lau hed and, as he had surmised, managed 
the exchange; but the bird was found to be unusually 
tough. 

*] do not think, Vosky,” said the Emperor, later— 
“I do not think the game was worth the candle.” 


mmuntigmaemns 

Tracurr. “ Now, Mamie, tell me how many bones 
you have in your body.” 

Mais. “Two hundred and eight.” 

Tesourn. ‘Wrong; you have only two hundred 
and seven.” 

Mamix (triumphantly). “* Yes, but I swallowed a fisi.- 
bone at breakfast this morning.” 





One of the Hampton pupils,a young negro, wrote 
to request the editor of a local paper to publish an ac- 
count of an address he had mol and began his letter 
as follows: “Knowing your mediocrity to be of the 
most distinguished calibre, I respectfully solicit,” etc. 

—_>—_——_ 

Sunpay-sonoon Teacugr (sadly). ‘I'm afraid, Jokn- 
ny, that I will never meet you in heaven.” 

Jounny. “Why ? What have you been doing now ?” 





i wis | 


DOCTOR, TO MESSENGER-BOY. 


“SO YO' MUMMER SAY EZ WHAT DE YARBES ‘AIN' DONE WER NO GOOD? 


(Conaultse book.) Yi! I THOVeUT so! 
WHEN DE BILL ALN’ PAID.” 





WAIT ER MINNIT. 


ASK YO’ MUMMER HOW SHE SPEC DE YARB DO GOOD 


“ Here, garsong, give me the room 


VOLUME XXV., NO. 2. 


FRENCH STOVE. 























(8) Garoow. “ Zare, meestar. Voila! 


You soon 
make of you very warm.” 


“Well, I'll give her a 


(4) F. A. C. (paralyzed). 
f ctoves may be more power- 


chance: these Frene 
ful than they look.” 
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(7) F. A.C, “* Wallar’” (® “ A frozen quiet.” 


Tomson. “I've an awful smart little boy.” 
Jounson. “So I've been told.” 

Tomson (flattered). *‘ Ah! Who told you?” 
Jounson. “ You did, a moment ago,” 


Hus Honor. “ How old are you, madam ?” 
Wrrness. ‘*I have seen twenty-nine summers.” 


His Howon. “* Humph!....How long have you been 
blind ?” 








DID NOT SEE IT. 
PLATE. “WELL, WHAT DO You THINK OF IT, OLD MAN?” 
SPORTLEY. *‘ Can’? SEE VERY MUCH, MY Boy.” 
ATE. “THAT'S THE BEAUTY OF IT.” 
SPORTLEY. ‘‘THEN IT MUST BE A MASTERPIECE.” 




















SUPPLEMENT. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM DESIGN 
FOR PIANO SCARF. 


See illustration on page 82. 


IKE many other patterns, this one ma 
be worked with great elaboration, or it 
may be “‘slighted,” to use an expression 
common to needle-workers. The cloth for 
the cover may be one of the beautiful satin- 
faced materials used in upholstery, or it ma 
be the smooth woollen fabric known as bill- 
iard cloth. The color of the ground should 
be in harmony with the design, and should 
be adapted also to whatever draperies may 
be contiguous. 

To mention first the most elaborate and 
beautiful mode of ores out the design: 
The leaves at the base should be embroidered 
solidly with green silk. The conventional 
figuring below the stems should be worked 
with the same dark green. The slender up- 
right lines, with scroll-like terminals at the 


top, are worked with silver . If the 
Ja thread is used, the ontline stitch 
will answer upon silk ma 1, but, upon 


cloth there will be some ance quench 
in drawing it through, and it Will be easier 
and better to couch it down invisibly with 
fine sewing-silk. The stems are worked in 
Kensington stitch with sage green silk. The 
leaves are worked in a deeper green of the 
same tone. The flowers are to be worked in 
silk of a rather pale yellow. A study of the 
pattern will show it to be an artistic conven- 
tional treatment of root, stalk, ground leaves, 
upper foliage, and flower of the plant. The 
uprising lines of silver might easily be thought 
to represent grasses. 

A worker with too little time for much 
elaboration might begin the pattern at the 
twisted coil made by the stems, doing all the 
work in outline stitch, and pegs D pry: 
in an appliqué of green velvet instead of the 
closely embroidered base leaves. Or, if a 
still farther simplification is demanded, afl 
the groundwork might be dispensed with, 
and the stems, leaves, and flowers be worked 
boldly upon the material in outline stitch 
without other accessories. It would be an 
improvement in that case to work the leaves 
solidly in the stitch which simply consists 
of successive lines of outlining. There is a 
satiny flat effect to foliage wrought in this 
manner which agrees better than heavier em- 
broidery with flowers and stems which are 
simply outlined. 

hen the design is worked with the 
thoroughness which properly belongs to it, 
no ornamentation is needed below it, a hem 
being all the edge that is needed; but if the 
simpler method of working it is adopted, it 
may be supplemented, if desired, by ayrow 
of fringe, that which imitates tne ger. 
ing of Persian table scarfs being the 
for the use. A less expensive fringe, which 
would be the next choice, has strands of 
braided twine terminating in small flossy 
tassels of silk. The strands are in varied 
lengths, so that the tassels seem to be sprin- 
kled all over the fringe. 

Another finish, which would be more eco- 
nomical than either of the above suggestions, 
could be made by cutting the edge of the 
cloth into squares, and cutting out every oth- 
eroue. Asilver ur silk cord could be added, 
and in the hollows between the squares a flat 
tassel could be placed; or, instead of cutting 
the edge into squares, it might be shaped in 
deep Gothic points, with tiny silver or gold 
tape edging them, and a falling drop of the 
same metal on each point. If the latter is 
added, it must not be a sequin, or coin, but 
one of the button-like drops covered with 
fine metal thread; any other metal ornament 
would be too trivial for so handsome an arti- 
cle. In fancy-work, as in many other things, 
there should be a fitness about all the belong- 
ings. 


Fans, Gloves, Flowers, and Hair-pins. 
See illustrations on page 33. 


F the fans illustrated in this group one is of pink 
gauze mounted on lacquered pink sticks, and 
trimmed with clusters of hyacinths and knots of pink 
ribbon. The other has a black and gold frame, and a 
black gauze cover, which is mounted in leaves on the 
sticks, each leaf being decorated with a painted pansy. 
The theatre gloves illustrated are lack undressed 
kid, withjgold stitching on the bak gold braiding 
around the top. . Te 
A flower garniture for an evening dress, of yellow 
and brown shaded roses tied with orange ribbons, con- 
sists of several clusters connected by wire stems which 
are concealed by ribbons; this is completed by a clus- 
ter for the shoulder and one for the hair. The hair or- 
naments illustrated are of shell—one with a gold top, 
the other with a band of gold stadded with turquoises. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





Extract of BEEF. 


ALL GOOD COOKS 


‘The Year Bound. 
Send to MOUR & CO 
for . 
Cook patenting ise of ARMOUR 
CARS | OS TTT 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


BUCKWHEAT CAKES. 


On cold winter mornings, pan-cakes of all 
kinds hold an important place at the break- 
fast-table—the buckwheat cake the most 
cherished of all. When proverty made, this 
is the most delicious of all the griddle cakes ; 
but it has been against it, when made from 
yeast or risen overnight, that it was difficult 
to make light and sweet, and that disagree- 
able effects frequently followed its eating. 
It is found that by the use of the Royal 
Baking Powder to raise the batter, these ob- 
jections have been entirely overcome, and 
that buckwheat cakes are made a most 
delicious food, light, sweet, tender, and 
perfectly wholesome, that can be eaten by 
any one without the slightest digestive in- 
convenience. Once tested from the follow- 
ing receipt, no other will be used : Two cups 
of buckwheat, one cup of wheat flour, two 
tablespoonfuls of Royal Baking Powder, 
one half teaspoonful of salt, all sifted well 
together. Mix with milk into a thin batter, 
and bake at once on a hot griddle. 

A very delicious, sweet pancake is made 
by taking one pint of sweet milk, four eggs, 
two tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar, two 
tablespoonfuls of melted butter, one tea- 
spoonful of —_ Baking Powder, and flour 
enough to make a moderately thin batter. 
Beat the ie whites and yelks separately, 
until well frothed, stir the butter, sugar, 
and one cupful of flour, into which the 
baking powder has been mixed, into the 
yelks ; then add the milk. If needed, add 
more flour. Bake in small cakes, butter each 
one as it comes from the fire, place four in a 
pile, with very thin layers of any kind of 
sweet jelly between, and powdered sugar 
over the top. 
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| EXQUISITE SELECTIONS FOR THE PIANO. 


Cos-mo-po-reta [Beautiful] - - Wegefarth, 6oc. 
| Gator or THe Four Hunprep - - Benjimen, 75¢. 








| Sonc or THe Brooxtet [Idyle}) - Francis, $1.00. 
Lovers Yorke - - - - - + = = Pizzi, 75¢- 
Girt or my Heart Wattzes - - Wilson, 75¢. 


=» Owr Special introductory Offer, 
Be cco to uly tat, 1802.” “2a 
We will mail any one of the above for 26¢.,or the 
FIVE upon receipt of postal note for $1.10. You will 
be delighted. TRY THEM. Send for catalogue. 
AMEKICAN MUSIC PUB. CO., 
12 Kast 15th St., New York City. 
Marcu or THe Four Hunprep—Francis $1.00 
substituted for any of the above. Teachers’ Correspond- 
ence Solicited. 


But a womar’s work 
"was fever done” 
Until ©old i 

Dust 





came toher Ken, And now 
Shey through before te men. * 


N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 
CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 
BALTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, SAN FRANCISCO, 

PORTLAND, ME., PORTLAND, ORE., PITTSBURGH AND MILWAUKEE. 















Liebig Company’s= 
Extract of Beef. 


BEST 
unesT BEEF TEA cuearest 
INVALUABLE 


in the Kitchen for Soups, Sauces, 
and Made Dishes. 














days on trial, Rood’s Magic Scale, the popu- 
lar Ladies’ Tailoring System. Lilustrated cir 
cular free. Rood Magic Scale Co., Chicago, Lil. 





“A Luxury for Sham 





For Smooth Skin, Good Complexion, 


And Speedy Relief from Chapping, Chafing and Dandruff, use 


Packer’s Tar Soap. 


ry pooing.’’— Medical Standard, Chicago. 
**It Soothes while it Cleanses.’ 
‘The Best for Baby’s Bath.’’— christine Terhune Herrick. 


25 Cents. All Druggists, or PACKER MFG. CO. 100 Fulton St. N. Y. 


"Medical and Surg. Reporter, Phila. 





20 different kinds 
(Le sure and get ours) 


Franco-American Food Co, 
(Refuse all other brands) 





M giass jars, quart, pint and 4 pint cans, 
(Accept no substitutes) 





Franklin St. and West Broadway, N, Y. 


(Visitors are welcome) 





SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Spe- 
cific is the only unfailing 
remedy for removing perma- 
neuvtly «ll annoying disfig- 
urements from fece and 
body, withent injnring the 
Skin, which neither tortarous 
electricity nor any of the ad- 
vertised poisonous staffs can 
accomplish. Address Mme. Jc1ian, 48 E. 20th St., N.Y. 





Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Cheapest. 


CATARRH 








he most perfect 


ELO UTINE 


Prepared with bismuth by CHT. FA ¥, Perfumer, 9,F.0ela Paix, Pa: 


Special Powdre de Riz 


USE NONE 
Caation. — Rone Genuine but those bearing the word « FRANCE » and the signature CH. FAY. 




























MANUFACTURER 


PARIS 





917/919, Broadway 
NEW-YORK 


SOLD BY-ALL 
ORUGGISTS 
PERFUMERS 














A DELICIOUS 


l. REMEDY 


=: For all forms of 
INDIGESTION. 
oh 


ap BEEMAN’S 


PEPSIN 


THE PERFECTION OF CHEWING GUM. 

Each tablet contains one in pure pepsin sufficient to 
digest yt ey of food. If it cannot be obtained from 
dealers, five cents in stamps for sample peckage, to 


BEEMAN CHEMICAL CoO., 





Origt and Manuf: s, 20 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 
Also Manufacturers of Pure Pepsin. Send f reular. 
“Beware ¥ Tostations,”” Mention this paper. 





‘Notable Compositor’s Work.” 


The Artist Printer of St. Louis, in 
every way one of the finest publica- 
tions of the trade, in speaking of 
“Notable Compositor’s Work,’’ says 
of the Franklin Square Song Collection: 


‘‘ Another example of extraordinary com- 
a a fey’ find in a series of song 
s publis y the H r & Broth 

of New York. So far sie: amacbens been 
been issued, each containing 200 meritori- 
ous songs. Each song, with its music, is 
set in as neat, compact and readable sha 
as possible ; when a song does not fill the 
page, the balance of the space is filled with 
choice reading matter on musical topics, 
and here is where the compositor has done 
his best work. Each item or article ‘ends 
even,’’ or about so; where it does not end 
flush with the end of the line, however, no 
larger quad than the em is used. There is 
no bad —— whatever, and the general 
effect produced, in the absence of long 
quad lines, is most pleasing. It is quite 
encouraging to see such painstaking com- 
position as is here noted, and we hope in 
the future to see more work patterned after 
such fine examples.’’ 

Good books for Home or for School. Two Hwadred 
Senge and Hymns, upon 184 Pages, found in each 

-, Paper, 50 cents; Boards, 60 cents; — 

together in one handoome voluase’ of convenient 
see for use at Piano or “Orpen, “tioth, $3.00. 
Order through any Bookseller or News or 
by mail direct from the Publishers, 


Warper & Brothers, New York. 
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‘vILJAND THE DEEP SEA.” 
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A UNIQUE HOSPITAL. 
N absolutely unique hospital is that situ 
ated on the shores of the lovely Tegern 
see, in Tyrol 
four Sisters of Mercy in charge of this es- 
tablishment are all of royal birth. The pure 
air of the mountains and the complete ab 
sence of dust are two of the most powerful 
agents of rapid recovery for the 2000 to 3000 
patients who come yearly to have their eyes 
treated by the owner and doctor in chief of 
the hospital, Duke Karl Theodor of Bavaria. 
The Duke has founded this beautiful institu 
tion for poor people, and he has operated 
wonderful cures during the past years. His 
lovely wife, the Duchess Marie José, Infanta 
of Portugal, is the guardian angel of the 
house Her abnegation and entire devotion 
to the sufferers, who come from all sides to 
be treated by her husband, together with her 
extreme beauty and gentleness, endear her to 
all At six o'clock in the morning she ar 
rives at the hospital to assist the Duke dur- 
ing the operations, which take place in the 
early morning 
Dressed in a plain white serge gown, her 
silky braids almost concealed under a little 
round lace cap, she cheers and encourages 
the sick by her mere presence. It is she 
who administers the ether, who dresses the 
wounded eyes, and who, with untiring pa- 
tience, spends many hours a day reading 
aloud to the poor wretches lying with ban- 
daged eyes on the st.owy beds of the differ- 
ent wards. She superintends the whole es 
tablishment herself: no detail escapes her 
attentive eye, and twice a day she makes a 
round of the kitchens, pantries, still-rooms, 
and laundries to convince herself that all is 
going on well. The food served to the pa 
tients is extremely good; every imaginabie 
dainty is given to them. Fowl, fish, game, 
hot-house fruit, old and generous wines, form 


The house surgeon and the | 


their diet. The Duchess has caused huge | 


musical boxes to be placed in every ward, 
thinking with right that to people who have 
lost the use of their eyes music is always a 
consolation, and whiles away their long 
dreary hours of darkness 

This year the Duke has performed 262 
times the operation for cataract, and, wonder- 
ful to relate, has been absolutely successful 
in every case. Nothing can give an idea of 
the admiration and love felt by all the Duke's 
patients for himself and his beautiful consort. 
‘The royal couple spend the spring months in 
Meran, where, through their exertions, the 
number of blind men, women, and children 
has diminished by thirty per ceut. during 
the iast five years 

The Duchess is assisted in her work of 
mercy by her step-daughter, the young 
Duchess Amélie-Marie, and by the two beau- 
tiful daughters of the heir- presumptive to 
the throne of Bavaria, the Princesses Aldé 
gonde and Marie-Ludwiga, who are nineteen | 
and twenty-one years ol d, but. who prefer to 
the glare and pomp of court life the quiet 
and peaceful existence they lead on the 
shores of the Tegernsee, tending the suffer 
ing and helping the poor, to whom they con- 
secrate their fresh young lives 


LIONEL LOKIN. 

N the brain of this unpretending man, a 

plain London coach - builder, originated 
the idea of the life-boat. Under patronage 
of the Prince of Wales (later George IV.), he 
carefully fitted up a Norway yawl as the 
best expression of his earnest study, took 
out a patent, and wrote a pamphlet Tic 
ing his work, calling it an “‘insubmergible 
boat.’ 

Alas! the memory of royalty proved trea- 
cherous, and to the patient coach-builder 
there came a terrible disappointment; but 
one could hardly call him unsuccessful. An- 
other man, a real friend, interested himself 
in the somewhat startling enterprise, and at 
the request of Rev. Mr. Sharp, Lakin fitted 
up “a cobble,” as an ‘‘ unimmergible life- 
boat,” by means of which several lives and 
much property were saved. 





ADVERTISE MEN'.TS. 


Cod-liver oil suggests con- 
sumption; which is almost un- 
fortunate. Its best use is be- 
fore you fear consumption-— 
when you begin to get thin. 
Consumption is only one of 
the dangers of thinness. 

Scott’s Emulsion of cod- 
liver- oil makes the thin 
plump, and the plump are 
almost safe. 

Let us send you a book on 
CAREFUL lavetiaentene. 


Scorr & Bown, Chemist 
New York 

Your druggist keeps Scott's Eun:ilsion of cod-liver 
oil—all druggists everywhere do. §:. 


8, 132 South sth Avenue, 











HARPER'S BAZAR. 


ITCHING SKIN HUMORS 


and results 
ONE ENJOYS 2 ey Pigs is taken ; 
it is pleasant and refrc-bine to the taste, aud acts 
gently yet prompt’y on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels, 
cleanses the sy: .em effectually, dispels colds, head 
aches and fevers, and cures habit 
Syrup of Figs is the only remedy of its kind ever pro- 
duced, pleasing to the taste and acceptable to the 
stomach, prompt in its action and truly beneficial in 
its effects. Prepared only from the most healthy and 
agreeable substances, its many excellent qualities 
commend it to all, and have made it the most popular 
remedy known. Syrup of Figs is for sale in $@c, and 
81 bottles by all leading druggists. Any reliable drug 
gist who may not have it on hand will procure it 
promptly for any one who wishes to try it. Do not ev 
cept any substitute. Manufactured only by the 
CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO., 
San Francisco, Louisville, New York. 











Curicura Remepigs are “Prepared by Poy 
Curicura Resotvent, $1. 
« ‘How to: Cure Skin, Scalp, and 


Pimply Skin, me Mes! 


greatest of skin purifiers and beautifiers, as well as 





SUPPLEMENT. 


Torturing, Disfiguring Eczemas and every species of Itching, 
Burning, Scaly, Crusted, and Blotchy Skin and Scalp Diseases 
are relieved, in the majority of cases, by a single application, 
and speedily and economically cured by the CUTICURA 
RemeptEs, when the best physicians fail. 


CUTICURA, The sot Skin Cure, 


= 


perme ge bg BI ya 


the CuricurA REMEDIES 


cure every humor of the skin, cpm ee and blood, with loss of 
hair, Groen 0 siangle babe: Somish to scvodsle. 





Oe R CURLER 


HAROL) 






NO SCORCHED HAIR. 
ICK, DURABLE, SURE. 








be worn ornight. I 
nsible to any Lady's Toilet. Pall set STX 
C ERS, aul led on receipt of THIRTY 
in_sf" ver R. Cumpanes, Agent 















Annual Sales Eaceed 
Write for Sa 





Sent Free. Menier, Union Sa., N. Y. 


ASK YOUR CROCER FOR 


CHOCOLAT 
ENIER 


33 MILLION Lbs. 








Ever Hunted for 





‘Have You 


a Dark Room 








in some strange city to enable you to change the 


ae 


load in your camera ? 
opportunity to take some picture that you wanted 


Have you ever lost an 


because you could not find a suitable place to load 


your camera P 


Send for circulars. 


The “ Daylight” 
THE EASTMAN COMPANY, 


Kodak requires no dark room. 


RocuHEsTer, N. Y. 








Tn the family are more often the = of 
disordered digestionthan most people 


Loy aS 


“Of a all i drag — Price BB cents a box. 
7 New fork Depot, sot. ads Canal ss @ 


wy 














Ten can tive at home and make more money at work for as 
than atanything else in the world. Either sex ; al! ages. Cost- 
outfit PRES. Terms FREE. Addres,, TRUE & Co., Augusta, Maine. 
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BARFIELG TEA 


stores the Complexion; cures Constipation. 


PERSONAL BEAUTY 


ACQUIRE and RETALY /T. 












, Brows and Lashes, and to 

Beautify the Complexion. A book of 

interest to every lady. Mallled (sealed) 

for 6 cents, to pay postage. It contains many hints, testi- 
ee at home), 


and shows h: t 
CAUTH St, New ork City. 







obtain 
MADAME LAUTIER, 124 West 2 














to introduce our CRAYOS PORTRAITS and at the 


food moh ee ye St 








HARPER & BROTHERS’ 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


I. 
Life and Letters of General Thomas J. 
(Stonewall Jackson). By his Wife, 
ary Anna Jackson. With an Introduction 
by the Rev. Henry M. Frecp, D.D. Iilustrated. 
8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 


IL 
Peter Ibbetson. With an Introduction by his 
cousin, Lady ***** (“Madge Plunket”’). 
Edited and Illustrated by Groner pv Maurigr. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


Ill. 

Letters of Charles Dickens to Wilkie 
Collins, Edited by Laurence Hurroy. With 
Portraits of Charles Dickens and Wilkie Col- 
lins. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt Top, $1 00. 


IV. 
From the E Chair. By Grorcr Wut- 
tam Ovrris. ith Portrait. 16mo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1 00. 


v. 

Jasin: Barber, Poet, Philanthropist. By 
Samvet Sues, LL.D., Author of “ Self-Help,” 
“Duty,” ete. With Portrait. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 25. 

VL 
Studies in Chaucer: His Life and Writings. 
y Tuomas R. Lounssvry, Professor of Eng- 
lish in the Sheffield Scientific School of Yale 
University. With a Portrait of Chaucer. 
Three volumes. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and 
Gilt Tops, 9 00. (Jn a boz.) 


Vil. 

Ruth the Gleaner, and Esther the Queen. 
By the Rev. Wittiam M. Taytor, D.D., LL.D., 
Author of “ David, King of Israel,” “ Paul the 
Missionary,” etc. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


VIL. 

Our Amateur Circus; or, A New York Sea- 
son. Twenty Colored Plates by H. W. Mec- 
Vickar, with Explanatory Legends. Oblong 
quarto, bound in Silk, $5 00. (Jn a boz.) 


IX. 

A Modern Aladdin; or, the Wonderful Ad- 
ventures of Oliver Munier. An Extravaganza. 
Writtea and Illustrated by Howarp Pyzs. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


x. 

Ben-Hur: A Tale of the Christ. By Lew. Wat- 
Lace. Garfield Edition. 2 volumes. Illus- 
trated with twenty full-page photogravures. 
Over 1000 illustrations as marginal drawings 
by Witttam Martin Jounson. Crown 8vo, 
Silk and Gold, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, 
$7 00. (ha Gladstone Boz.) 


dA XL 
Art and Criticism, Monographs and Studies. 
By Turoporr Cuitp. Richly Nlustrated. Large 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt 
Top, $6 00. (Jn a boz.) 


XIL 
Sharp Eyes: A Rambler's Calendar of Fifty- 
two Weeks among Insects, Birds, and Flowers. 
By Wiitsam Hamitton Ginson, Ilustrated by 
the Author. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut 
Edges and Gilt Top, $5 00. (Jn a boz.) 


XII. 
Pharaohs, Fellahs, and Explorers. By? 
Amecia B, Eowanrps. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $4 00. 


XIV. 


In the “Stranger People’s” Country. A 
Novel. By Cuartes Eopert Crappock. Illus- 
trated by W. T. Swepiey. Post 8vo, Cloth, 


Ornamental, $1 50. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 


The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any part 
of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receint of 
price. Hanren's Catatocue will be sent to any ad- 
dress on receipt of Ten Cents in stamps. 
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